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Hotel Pennsyleaniae New York City 


The war continues—and management must maintain its production efforts so that our 
armies can deliver the killing blow. But manpower reconversion is a problem which 
management must prepare to meet now. The major burden of undertaking this prepara- 
tory work must be carried by industrial relations and personnel departments; they are 
being looked to for essential information and general guidance, and so rapidly are 
the industrial and military situations changing that the personnel field is under con- 
stant pressure for the latest and most authentic information. The Fall Conference 
of AMA’s Personnel Division will be calculated to give a comprehensive picture not 
only of specific problems of manpower reconversion but also of those industrial 
relations factors that must be taken into account in rational planning of company 
postwar labor relations. 


Sessions Will Center Around These Topics: 


Re-employing the War Veteran 

Wage Levels and Postwar Wage Controls 

Problems Caused by Cutbacks and Contract Termination 
Union Contracts 

Future Influence of Government in Labor Relations 
Status of Foremen 

Social and Economic Objectives of Unions 

Economic Factors Affecting Postwar Employment 
Revision of Industrial Relations Policies and Procedures 
Current Manpower Supply Conditions 


The Conference has been arranged with a view to throwing as much light as possible 
upon the areas indicated in the foregoing list. Speakers will include executives from 
government, industry and labor. 


Send Your Registration Now to AMA Headquarters! 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociaTION, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








James O. Rice, Editor, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 
M. J. Dooner, Associate Editor Auice L, Smitn, Assistant Editor 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place 
before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but 
the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued 
in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express 
permission of the American Management Association. 
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A Personnel Census 


The National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, an 
agency of the War Manpower Commission 
which refers technically trained personnel 
to prospective employers, now has a total 
enrollment of nearly half a million men 
and women from various professional fields. 
Some interesting facts may be gleaned from 
an analysis of the 7,590 personnel adminis- 
trators and 32,051 management engineers 
on its rolls. 

Of the personnel men, 581 hold a Ph.D. 
degree, 2,269 a master’s degree, and 2,877 
a bachelor’s degree; 1,233 have had four 
years of college but hold no degree. There 
are 1,068 registrants in the under-go age 
group (comprising largely personnel assis- 
tants), while 1,944 range in age from 30 
to 37, 2,031 from 38 to 44, and 2,547 from 
45 upward. The median age of the regis- 
trants is 40.7. Men naturally predominate, 
numbering 6,140 to a female total of 1,450. 

Of the more than 32,000 management 
engineers on the Roster, only go1 hold a 
Ph.D. degree and 2,035 a master’s, while 
16,364 have bachelors’ degrees. College 
training, but no degree, is claimed by 1,725 
registrants. 

The median age of management engi- 
neers on the Roster is 37.2, with 8,477 
under go years of age, 8,340 ranging from 
go to 37, 10,861 from 38 to 44, and 4,373 
from 45 upward. That management engi- 
neering is still predominantly a man’s field 
is indicated by the fact that only 261 wom- 
en’s names appear on the Roster. 

The figures on age distribution seem to 
belie the theory that life begins at 40 for 


the management consultant (see “So You 
Are Going to Be a Consultant?” on page 92 
of this issue). However, the statistics should 
be viewed in a broad sense, since the term 
“management engineering embraces a di- 
versity of services provided not only by 
management counselors but by consulting 
engineers and various technical “experts” 
and assistants. Especially should it be re- 
membered (since adequate professional 
standards do not exist in this field) that 
the total includes many unqualified persons 
and some charlatans as well as competent 
practitioners. A recent Fortune study, inci- 
dentally, places the total number of “busi- 
ness consultants” in the country at about 
7,000. 


* 


Solving the Shopping 
Problem 


Disicutties war workers 
are experiencing in obtaining good service 
in stores, laundries, garages, and other 
establishments have a definite effect on the 
workers’ job attendance. Unnecessary ab- 
senteeism is caused by the inaccessible loca- 
tions or insufficient number of stores, in- 
convenient hours of operation, difficulty in 
getting laundry delivered, trouble paying 
the gas or electric bill or the insurance 
premium. 

A campaign to ease these problems has 
been launched by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, which has called for the extension 
throughout the nation of shopping and 
professional services. The WMC urges the 
extension not only of services in communi- 
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ties, but the installation of some services 
in war plants, such as pick-up laundry 
services, facilities for the payment of in- 
surance premiums, gas and electric bills, 
and automobile repair establishments on 
plant parking lots. 

A six-point shopping extension program, 
which is being pushed by all WMC utiliza- 
tion consultants in the field, calls for the 
cooperation of plant managers, chambers 
of commerce, better-business bureaus, re- 
tail trade associations, local medical socie- 
ties, and other local agencies. It includes 
several suggestions, some ‘already partially 
adopted, to be worked out according to 
varying local needs: 

1. Adjustment of shift hours so that 
workers will be free to shop at times when 
large stores and small neighborhood shops, 
garages, laundries, dry cleaning establish- 
ments, banks, physicians’ and dentists’ 
offices, gas and electric offices are open. 

2. Establishment of stores in plants for 
the sale of a limited range of goods; estab- 
lishment of autcmobile service stations on 
parking lots; setting up of laundry and 
dry cleaning pick-up and delivery services 
on plant premises; providing facilities in 
the shop for payment of gas and. electric 
bills and insurance premiums; establish- 
ment of sub-post offices in war piants and 
supplementing in-plant feeding facilities. 

3. Establishment of personal shoppers in 
plants who, upon the request of workers, 
order by telephone various commodities 
from stores for deiivery to a central collec- 
tion point. The goods are then sent by 
truck to the plant before the shift leaves 
or delivered direct to the workers’ homes. 

4. Scheduled time off as a means of 
avoiding unpredictable absenteeism. 

5. Extension of store hours, with com- 
pensatory time off—for instance, on Monday 
mornings—for store clerks, Opening on at 
least two evenings a week is urged by the 
WMC in order to make available the ser- 
vices of department stores, neighborhood 
groceries, barber and beauty shops, shoe 
repair shops, laundry and dry cleaners, 
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public utility offices, banks, and doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices. 

6. Shopping services in stores through 
shoppers hired by the larger department 
stores to fill orders telephoned in, to be 
delivered to the worker by mail. 

WMC said its utilization consultants 
would gladly assist plant managers in the 
collection of information on worker pref- 
erences for the type of plan to be used, and 
in interviewing merchants’ associations and 
other groups in an effort to adopt a feasible 
plan to alleviate shopping difficulties as a 
cause of absenteeism. 


* 


Bulletins for Supervisors 


Dre means which a 
number of companies employ to make 
foremen feel they are part of management 
is the magazine or bulletin prepared es- 
pecially for the supervisory staff.* A varia- 
tion of this is found in companies which 
have extended the circulation of executive 
bulletins (previously restricted to top execu- 
tives) to foremen as an indication that they 
are looked upon as members of the execu- 
tive family. 

An effective example of the former type 
of publication which has recently come to 
our attention is The Supervisor’s Bulletin, 
issued by the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., of St. Paul. This is a one- 
page bulletin with a striking masthead 
depicting three interlocked cogs represent- 
ing top management, the supervisory staff, 
and rank-and-file workers. 

A recent issue of the bulletin outlines 
some pertinent facts about a- forthcoming 
Labor Board election, and stresses the im- 
portance of urging every employee to cast 
a vote: 


“There are a number of facts about 
Thursday's election that are important 
for all management representatives to 


* See Manacement News, June 29, 1944. 








have in mind. This election is to deter- 
mine whether the hourly employees will 
have as their exclusive bargaining agent 
the AFL, the CIO, or the Employees 
Independent, or whether they will be 
represented by no union at all. The 
outcome will be determined by a major- 
ity of those voting, and if one of the 
three unions receives over half of the 
votes cast, that union will have the ex- 
clusive right to represent the plant in 
matters concerning wages, hours, and 
other conditions of employment. 

“This means that if only 1,000 employ- 
ees vote, it would take only 501 votes 
to decide the election. As the election 
should really express the wishes of all 
the employees, you can see the impor- 
tance of urging everyone to vote. After 
the election we don’t want any question 
as to how all the employees feel. If any 
eligible employee fails to vote, it is al- 
most the same as voting for the choice 
he does not want. 

“It is not necessary that an employee 
be a member of any union or that he 
sign any card in order to vote. Even if 
the employee has signed a card he may 
still vote any way he chooses. No matter 
how he votes, he will not be obligated 
to join or pay dues to any organization 
unless he wishes to do so. His choice at 
the election has no strings attached to it 
whatsoever. We ask you to make this 
perfectly clear to your employees.” 


The bulletin cautions supervisors to 
avoid unfair labor practices by observing 
the following rules: “Do not ask an em- 
ployee how he intends to vote. Do not 
urge an employee to vote a certain way. 
Do not run down one labor organization 
or praise another. Do not threaten the loss 
of any benefits, or promise additional bene- 
fits, if the vote goes one way or another. 
Do not argue with employees concerning 
the election.” 

Following this is a list of statements 
which the foreman may make to an em- 
ployee without committing an unfair labor 
practice. The bulletin concludes: “You 
may give him any actual facts he asks for, 
as long as you do not intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce. You can assure him that 3-M 
will not grant more benefits to one labor 
organization than another, but will en- 
deavor to maintain sound, progressive 
policies.” 





A Decentralized Personnel 
Department 


Case Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Company, has 
installed departmental personnel offices, 
and the setup is proving so effective that 
the firm expects to continue it after the 
war. Decentralization, the record shows, 
brings personnel work closer to employees 
and supervisors and saves time all around. 

R. H. Coggeshall, Division Personnel 
Manager, describes the plan in the August 
issue of Executives Service Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Policyholders Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. “Time off the job by an employee 
while going to and from the personnel 
department to adjust a problem,” he points 
out, “requires from 30 minutes to two 
hours. As a result, supervisors have always 
been reluctant to permit such visits. Since 
many employees at times want to talk with 
someone other than their immediate super- 
visors, the logical thing for us to do was 
to take the personnel man to the employee 
rather than bring the employee to him.” 

The first step was the appointment of 
employee counselors in two or three depart- 
ments. Then it was found that, given a 
clerk to make appointments and keep 
records, the departmental man could do 
more and more of the work normally 
performed by the central personnel office, 
and the project was extended to other 
departments. Turnover improved, absent- 
eeism dropped, grievances were fewer, to 


the extent that the central department 
required fewer hands. 
Further, Mr. Coggeshall reports, the 


company soon found that the departmental 
personnel men were making the super- 
visors more personnel-minded. “Working 
with the supervisors on the job, every day, 
in handling real down-to-earth personnel 
problems,” he writes, “the personnel men 
were demonstrating the value of personnel 
work and its correct administration. 
Supervisory training on the job was being 
accomplished without fanfare.” 
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Explaining Payroll 
Deductions to Employees 


Wien pay envelope de- 
ductions taking a substantial cut of their 
employees’ earnings, many companies resort 
to presidential letters to explain such deduc- 
tions and the benefits to employees. An 
effective letter of this nature was recently 
written by J. Gordon Hussey, president of 
Aero Services, Inc., Van Nuys, Calif., to his 
workers. Quoted in the Members’ Bulletin 
of the Personnel Conference of Los Angeles, 
the letter reads as follows: 


“AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL EMPLOYEES: 

“Just recently, in signing the pay 
checks, I was very forcibly struck by the 
number and amount of deductions noted 
on the face of the checks. It just didn’t 
seem possible that a man making around 
forty-six dollars a week could have de- 
ductions of more than nine dollars a 
week. 

“So I sat down and figured for myself 
exactly what each deduction was for. 
I started jotting down how much the 
company pays, in almost every instance, 
compared with how much the employee 
pays. (You will see, for example, how 
for every dollar you put into unemploy- 
ment insurance, the company puts 
three; for every dollar you put into both 
social security and group insurance, the 
company puts another one.) 

“By this time, my jottings were be- 
coming an outline, and it occurred to 
me that perhaps the matter of deductions 
and ‘take-home’ pay might be clearer 
to everyone if presented in outline form. 

“With this in mind, I have had pre- 
pared a chart showing exactly what you 
are getting for what you are spending 
in the way of regular, week-by-week 
payroll deductions. 

“I hope this will do for you what it 
did for me—show you that with every- 
thing you pay, you are accumulating the 
assurance of a more comfortable future. 
You may be doing this with bonds 
which are like money in the bank; as 
an income tax you will not have to pay 
later on; in the form of an insurance 
against illness and old age. Whatever 
the deduction you consider, you will see 
that through it you are creating an 
estate for yourself, your dependents, and 
their future. 


“J. Gorpon Hussey, President” 


The chart accompanying this letter lists 
in detail the employee’s deductions, as weli 
as the company’s contributions to social 
security, unemployment insurance, group 
insurance, hospitalization, etc. In juxta- 
position to these are listed complete sched- 
ules of the benefits derived from the vari- 
ous deductions. 


* 


@ Personnel problems are as old as com- 
merce and industry itself. The first step in 
the direction of an analysis of the personnel 
manager’s job was undertaken in the 16th 
century by the Spaniard, Huarte, whose 
work, Examen de Ingenios, was subtitled 
“The Examination of Men’s Wits,” which 
“by discovering the varieties of natures, 
is shewed for what profession each one is 
apt, and how far he shall profit therein.” 
This work, issued in an English translation 
at London in 1616, is beyond question the 
work from which German psychologists 
borrowed their claim to the invention of 
aptitude testing.—Carl W. Drepperd in 
Personnel Journal. 


* 


e Since Training Within Industry was 
launched nearly’ four years ago, over a 
million and a quarter supervisors repre- 
senting twelve and a half million workers 
have participated in TWI training pro- 
grams. At the present time, supervisors are 
completing 10-hour sessions in Job Instruc- 
tion Training, Job Methods Training, and 
Job Relations Training at the rate of over 
10,000 per week. The TWI programs have 
been translated into Spanish, French, Arabic 
and Egyptian. 


* 


e Each man or woman employee of the 
Cannon Companies who enters military 
service receives an “induction bonus,” on 
the basis of $2.50 for each week over six 
months in the company’s employ, reports 
The Editor’s Notebook. Thus, a man with 
two years’ employment draws a bonus of 
$195. A recent inductee hit the jackpot with 
4 bonus of over $800. 











HOW TO PLAN FOR POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


By GEORGE F. DAVENEL 


Dean’s Office 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


Much of the current planning for postwar employment is nebulous and impractical. 
In the following article, however, will be found several down-to-earth suggestions 
on assisting displaced war workers to find profitable employment in civilian life. 
Mr. Davenel advocates the establishment of well-rounded company programs of 
vocational guidance, through which displaced workers may be directed to related 
occupations where opportunities for placement exist. The selected reading list 
appended to the article will provide the nucleus of a vocational information shelf. 


; organization engaged in postwar planning should establish a program 

of vocational direction for personnel hired during the war emergency. 
It is imperative that this program be started at once, because unemployment 
six months after the war may reach from seven to 12 millions.* To avoid 
such economic disruption, the national income must be maintained at a 
level which will allow for a healthy consumption of goods and services. 
Legally, any man or woman returning from service has the right to his job 
if he files application for reinstatement 40 days after his discharge. What, 
then, becomes of those who filled in during the emergency—the people who 
turned the wheels for you, who kept your plant open, who earned your 
Army-Navy “E,” and who made your profits? What can these workers do 
with their newly acquired skills? Are these skills to be permitted to go to 
seed after the armistice? 

Assume that it is possible for you to find openings for your veterans 
and to retain those now employed who were working before the war. What 
can be done with the men and women who are working for the first time 
and desire to continue working—the housewives, the handicapped, the 
pensioner out of retirement? What will happen to women who have become 
supervisors, engineers, bank tellers, railroad and street car conductors, bus 
and taxi drivers, and filled other jobs that precedent had confined wholly 
or largely to men? We cannot force these groups to revert to their prewar 
patterns of living. They have tasted the satisfaction of a day’s pay for a 
day’s work, and they know what financial and emotional independence 
means. They are proving themselves to be occupationally necessary now, 
and many of them will want to be necessary in peacetime. If the criterion 
of life in a democracy is the right to self-determinism so long as this does 
not interfere with the good of the group, then these workers have a right 
to continued employment. 


* U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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From a selfish viewpoint, you should take an interest in this vast horde 
of new workers, because they represent your actual customers today, your 
potential customers of the future, and your best means of company adver- 
tising. They need the stimulation:of well-rounded information in making 
their choices of postwar occupations. It is your duty to redirect their efforts 
and training to families of jobs—jobs related to those in which they are now 
engaged by common work or worker characteristics—where there will be 
opportunity for placement either in your own organization or elsewhere. 
The medium for this direction is a sound program of vocational guidance. 


WHAT VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INVOLVES 


In such a program, vocational guidance plays the major role. Scien- 
tifically, vocational guidance is “the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon and progress in it.”* It is 
not fortune-telling, crystal-gazing, phrenology or emotional diaper-changing. 
It involves the distribution of occupational information, followed by inter- 
viewing, testing, counseling, placement and follow-up. How much or how 
little your organization engages in it will depend upon the extent of your 
resources. But anything you do will bear fruit in the good will and the 
econom:c betterment of your displaced workers. What, then, are the basic 
techniques that any good personnel department can employ? 

The first thing to do is to establish a vocational information shelf. The 
material should be classified and indexed by title, author and subject. A 
simple file of 3” by 5” cards will provide an adequate catalogue. The material 
should be up-to-date and varied in scope. The basic aim is to widen the 
vocational horizon of the workers. Even to tell a man merely that there 
are 30,000 different occupations to choose from helps free him from the 
“rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief” type of generalized reasoning. 
Some concerns may wish to prepare a series of job charts depicting the 
interrelated nature of the various positions and the opportunities for 
horizontal and vertical development within them. In this connection, 
The Job Family Series, published by Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1943, should prove helpful. This shows groups of related 
occupations and indicates sources of upgrading; its use will also facilitate 
interdepartmental transfer of personnel. 


OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Additional information about specific occupations is obtainable from 
various sources. A few companies publish career monographs, many of 


* Definition by National Vocational Guidance Association. 
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which are authoritative and well-rounded studies written by workers in the 
field. Also, a number of organizations make a continuing study of labor 
trends and prepare monthly bulletins on these. The U. S$. Department of 
Labor issues a wealth of valuable material. A handy reference is the 
Occupational Index, a quarterly bibliography of current publications “which 
contain, or profess to contain, occupational information that should be 
helpful to an individual in choosing a field of work.”* The Index lists 
material obtainable without charge, items that sell from 1 cent to 25, cents, 
and publications costing over 25 cents. A convenient subject listing on the 
front cover cites the occupations referred to in the issue with the proper 
paragraph key number. Science Research Associates, of Chicago, publishes 
Vocational Guide, a monthly annotated bibliography of current articles on 
occupations. Some general books and magazines referred to in these guides 
are appended to this article. A digest of such information compiled by the 
personnel department could serve as a handy reference sheet. Then, too, 
placing copies of these magazines and books on open shelves and turning 
your workers loose on them is bound to produce results. If their reading 
can be directed by a member of the staff, the results should be so much the 


better. This is the simplest and most convenient type of group vocational 
guidance. 


TESTING IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Having motivated the workers to thinking about the occupational 
world in general, many companies will desire to aid them further in the 
refinement of this thinking. Any attempt at measurement should be scien- 
tific, and the term scientific itself implies the most careful type of measure- 
ment. Therefore, if we are to evaluate and to direct the choices of these 
workers, we need the support of a sound testing program. 

In the case of large companies with well-developed and comprehensive 
testing programs, it should be quite feasible to test the aptitudes of dis- 
placed employees for new occupations. In other instances, management 
may not be sufficiently equipped for broad-scale vocational testing, and 
tests might be administered by professional testing organizations, testing 
bureaus associated with colleges and universities, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, etc. 


SOME PIONEER TESTS 


It is extremely difficult to segregate one type of test to be used for 
general guidance. A battery of tests will yield much more accurate results 
from which to predict. But it is only when we have resorted to a number 


* As described on the cover of the Index. 
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of tests, fused the results with the individual’s education and work record, 
evaluated this information in terms of a health report, and interviewed 
the worker to obtain information about his social life (the term social being 
used in its generic sense) that we arrive at anything like the complex picture 
that is Mr. Jones. Employed in this way, tests will help to provide a general 
estimate of the probabilities of success in an occupation. Tests of manual 
aptitude, like the Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test, Finger Dexterity Test 
and Tweezer Dexterity Test of Johnson O’Connor, Manual Versatility 
Test of L. R. Frazier, ILE.R. Assembly Test for girls; of mechanical aptitude, 
such as the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test, Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test, Wiggly Block Test, Minnesota Paper Form Board, T. W. Mac- 
Quarrie’s Test for Mechanical Ability, L. J. O’Rourke’s Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test, J. L. Stenquist’s Mechanical Aptitude Tests; of clerical aptitude, 
like the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, Number Check- 
ing and Word Checking Tests of Johnson O’Connor, General Test for 
Stenographers and Typists developed by the Research Division of the United 
States Civil Service Commission; of scientific aptitude, like the Stanford 
Scientific Aptitude Test; of art judgment, like the Meier-Seashore Art 
Judgment Test and McAdory Art Test; of vocational interest, like Strong’s 
Interest Blanks, Manson’s Occupational Interest Blank for Women, and 
Garretson and Symond’s Interest Questionnaire for High School Students 
—all these were trail-blazers that opened the door for experimentation and 
development of additional tests by commercial agencies. Even though many 
of our existing aptitude tests do not show a sufficiently high validity and 
reliability (the measurment of an aptitude in the abstract may not be a 
true indication of the functional possibilities of that aptitude in a given 
occupation), they are helpful in indicating latent potentialities and in 
stimulating the persons tested to think intelligently about their vocational 
future and about occupations that they might not previously have con- 
sidered. They sometimes bring to light unsuspected talents, or limitations 
which must be met in a practical way. 


USE OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

As in the case of specific aptitude tests, general intelligence tests can 
be helpful, but here again caution must prevail. There is a school of 
thought which has endeavored to classify positions according to intelligence 
levels. Accepting the value of critical scores (limits above and below 
which it is inadvisable to hire people), in general it is unwise to base 
placement solely on the score of an intelligence examination. The relation 
of the test scores to other facts known about the individual will remain 
indefinite until the test scores themselves prove their worth. 
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With these reservations about the interpretation of test results, we may 
consider the actual selection of tests. What type of test for a specific job? 
The answer is, the type of test that best measures the aptitude or trait that 
the job requires. As previously indicated, a battery of tests and as much 
additional information as can be obtained about an individual are essential 
for sound guidance. To determine whether a specific test is worth the cost 
of its administration, it is necessary to know the reliability (consistency of 
result) and the validity (does it measure what it purports to measure?) of 
the test on a large number of cases (at least over 100). The reliability can 
be determined by use of the split-half (odd-even) method or by the test- 
retest method. The validity can be established by the method of correla- 
tion; per cent of agreement; critical scores. The reliability of the test should 
be at least .g5; the validity, at least .75. If the measure falls below these 
levels, the worth of the test should be seriously considered. 

To safeguard their professional use, organizations issuing tests usually 
restrict distribution to qualified users. Many tests are prepared in booklet 
form and can be reused by inserting a separate answer sheet for each appli- 


cant tested. Publishers of tests frequently provide assistance in their selection 
and administration. 


ESTABLISHING LINES OF CONTACT 


Thus far we have assisted our workers to choose some new or related 
occupation, and we have explained to them how much preparation they 
will need. How far should we go to help them enter upon it? If we have 
surveyed our own possibilities by a thorough plant analysis and find that 
relocation within the organization is not feasible, we might carry our pro- 
gram one step further and prepare lists of possible lines of contact. It is 
probably impractical to think in terms of actual jobs, but if we supply 
displaced workers with the addresses of the local Committee for Economic 
Development, the War Manpower Commission office, the special branch’ of 
the United States Employment Service dealing with the problems repre- 
sented by the particular group (over-age, handicapped or junior groups), 
names and addresses of companies engaged in activities similar to our own, 
lists of good employment agencies, names and addresses of agencies offering 
free placement services, lists of civil service opportunities, and suggest that 
qualified personnel register with the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel—the men and women themselves will get the jobs! 
Follow-up procedures will help to evaluate your project. 

Pragmatism must get a word in, and it will not be edgewise! Granted 
that your personnel department is overworked and that this plan entails 
expenditure of time and money, it is nevertheless imperative that you give 
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this group as much vocational assistance as possible. Anything that you do 
along these lines will redound to the credit of your organization today and 
reap dividends later. The vocational information shelf will help you too 
alter the war to say “No jobs today” gracefully to new applicants who do 
not meet your standards. While you are graceful, why not be practical? 
If a man has thought enough of your organization to single it out for 
application, you ought to meet that trust with equal sincerity. A reference 
to your current vocational literature will at least put him a step in the right 


direction. 
* ” * * +. * 


Some general and specific books that should prove helpful are listed below: 


DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES, United States Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.) The dictionary covered about go per cent of the American 
workers employed in 1939. It is divided into four sections: Part I—Definitions of 
Titles contains definitions of 17,452 distinct jobs known by 29,744 job titles. Part IJ— 
Titles and Codes lists all the job titles in groups according to their occupational 
code number, of which numbers there are 7,000. Part I1I—Conversion Tables pro- 
vides data which facilitate the conversion of registration fields in publc employment 
offices to the code structure in the dictionary. (This is now obsolete.) Part IV— 
Entry Occupational Classification Structure covers those persons who cannot be 
called experienced workers in any one job. In addition, a supplement to Parts I 
and II contains an extra 4,201 job definitions embracing 6,619 titles, thus making a 
total of 21,653 defined jobs known by 36,363 titles. 


OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, prepared by Wilma Bennett, 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, N. Y. This is a list of pamphlet material containing 
statements from various sources. 


BOOKS ABOUT JOBS, Willard Parker, American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 
A bibliography of occupational literature. 


INDEX TO VOCATIONS, Willodeen Price and Zelma E. Ticen, H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, N. Y. A subject index covering 1,950 careers. 


FIND YOUR OWN FRONTIER, Arthur C. Bartlett, W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


I FIND MY VOCATION, Harry Dexter Kitson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN, Catherine Oglesby, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN, Catherine Filene, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 
N. Y. 


CAREERS FOR MEN, Edward L. Bernays, Garden City Publishing Company, Garden 
City, L. I., N. Y. 


CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION, Edmund G. Williamson and Milton Hahn, The 
General College, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE JOB, William G. Campbell and James H. Bedford, 
Los Angeles Society for Occupational Research. (This is especially good for young 
workers.) 
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HOW TO PASS A WRITTEN eae, Harry C. McKowh, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, N. 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS, Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith and Theodore 
R. Myers, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE PERSONNEL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX, W. H. Cowley, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. While this reference is designed mainly for work in the field 
of student personnel administration, there is much in its 2,000 references that can 
help anyone desiring occupational information. 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, D. Clyde Beighey and Elmer 
E. Spanable, John C. Winston Company, Chicago, i. 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF WORK: A Guide Book to Occupations, G. V. 
Bennett and Georgia M. Sachs, Society for Occupational Research, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THEY ALSO SERVE, Merrill Bishop and Arda Talbot Allen, Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas. A collection of stories about persons who are doing menial but necessary 
jobs, such as garbage men, elevator operators, etc. 


CAREERS, I. David Cohen and Mary K. Ganley, Nelson and Sons, New York, N. Y. 
One of the Life Career Books, consisting of a group of articles by various writers 
describing different kinds of work and the opportunities they offer. 


SOLVING THE JOB PUZZLE: A Guide Book in Vocations, Robert Gunning, 
American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. This book provides helpful outlines of 
vocational opportunities open to people without college training. 


NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR TODAY: A Survey of Money-making 
Possibilities, H. S. Kahm, Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. This helpful book 
describes many ways to invest small amounts of capital. A handy book for your 
better-paid workers, 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS, H. S. Kahm, Hillman-Curl, New York, N. Y. 
Another book by the same author about various kinds of retail shops. 


CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN OF NEW YORK STATE, 
Bradford F. Kimball, The University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


GETTING AND HOLDING A MAGAZINE JOB, Gertrude B. Lane, Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 


FASHION IS SPINACH, Elizabeth Hawes, Random House, New York, N. Y. The 


author’s experience in fashion work and her method of establishing an independent 
business. 


MODELING FOR MONEY, Carol Lynn, Greenberg, New York, N. Y. 


YOUR PLACE IN LIFE AND HOW TO FIND IT, John McDonnell, The Trail- 
blazers, Champaign-Urbana, III. 


THE ROAD TO ANYWHERE: Opportunities in Secretarial Work, Frances Maule, 
Funk and Wagnalls, New York, N. Y. 


THIS BUSINESS OF SINGING, P. V. Key, Pierre Key Publishing Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


ONE THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000, edited by F. C. Minaker, The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 


A PREFACE TO ADVERTISING, Mark O’Dea, Whittlesey House, New York, N. Y. 
FRONT PAGE STORY, Robert Van Gelder, Dodd Mead, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR, Ray Abrams, South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Hill SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST, Matlack Price, Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

lore MEN WANTED, ©. G. H. Rasch, Pelican Publishing Co., New Orleans, La. Tips on 
requirements and opportunities in chain-store selling. 

ver- EFFECTIVE RETAIL SELLING, Bernard F. Baker, Amezican Technical Society, 

ield Chicago, Ill. 

can 


AMERICAN FARMING: Agriculture I, Andrew Boss et al., Webb Book Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


_ SUCCESSFUL FARMING IN THE SOUTH, Paul W. Chapman, Turner E. Smith 


and Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


slit THE STORY OF OPTOMETRY, Wilbur M. Brucker, Augsburg Publishing Co., 
: Minneapolis, Minn. 


= FAIR AND WARMER, Joseph Caer, Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, N. Y. This 
is the story of weather forecasting and the work of the United States Weather Bureau. 

=) THE FIREMAN, Mabel C. Carey, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, N. Y. 

ters THE BAKER, Mabel C. Carey, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, N. Y. 

ing, THE ENGINE DRIVER, Mabel C. Carey, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, N.Y. 


3 of PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION OF RADIO PROGRAMS, John S. Carlisle, 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, N.Y. 


ing ADVERTISING CAREERS FOR WOMEN, Blanche Clair and Dorothy Dignam, 
00k Harper and Brothers, New York, N.Y. 
pur 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN AND MONEY, Archie F. Collins, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, N.Y. 


Y. 
THE EFFICIENT DENTAL ASSISTANT, Ethel Covington, C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
"B Louis, Mo. 
‘ HOUSEKEEPING MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION FOR HOTELS AND 
» INSTITUTIONS, Crete M. Dahl, J. O. Dahl Co., Stamford, Conn. 
ye : 
HERE COMES THE MAIL, Robert Disraeli, Little, Brown and Co., Boston, Mass. 
- Opportunities for employment in the post office. 
“he 
ent PRACTICAL PREPARATION FOR BEAUTY CULTURE, Ruth S. Jones, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
INNS AND OUTS, Julius Keller, G. P. Putnam’s and Sons, New York, N.Y. 
ail- THE CHAPERON AND HOUSEMOTHER: Builders of Youth, Maria Leonard, 
George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 
ile, I WENT TO COLLEGE AT FIFTY, Anonymous, The Reader’s Digest, January 1940. 


WHAT’S HOLDING YOU BACK?, Allan B. Chalfant, Whittlesey House, New 
on, York, N.Y. 


THE ROMANCE OF CANDY, Alma H. Austin, Harper & Brothers, New York, N.Y. 
‘he Candy-making as an occupation. 





Since no one book could possibly answer all the questions your workers 
will want to ask, it is necessary to be familiar with a number of magazines 
ati, in the field. The following are offered by way of suggestion: 
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AVA Journal and News Bulletin, published quarterly by the American Vocational 
Association at 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. A good general 
reference. 

Employment Security Review, published monthly by the Social Security Board, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Contains articles on population trends, job openings, unemployment 
and employment figures, etc. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, published monthly except during July and 
August by the Bruce Publishing Co., North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
While this periodical is of interest mainly to workers in this field, it includes 
general articles helpful in counseling. 


Labor Information Bulletin, published monthly by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. A highly important reference. 


Monthly Labor Review, published by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. Another important reference. 


Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. Statistics 
relating to the industrial, commercial and governmental life of the nation. 

Occupations: The Vocational Guidance Magazine, published by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, 525 West 120 Street, New York 27, N.Y. Articles on 
the technique of vocational guidance as well as on various vocational fields. 

Survey of Current Business (weekly and annual supplements), U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. Studies of business trends. 

Vocational Guidance Digest, published monthly by Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, Calif. A digest of material from periodicals and leaflets. 

Vocational Trends, published monthly by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. A 
magazine covering employment possibilities and professional development. 

Women’s Work and Education, published four times a year (February, April, October 


and December) by the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, New London, 
Conn. 
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FOREMEN AID IN POLICY-MAKING 


By NOEL ARTHUR 


Superintendent, Training and Methods 
Verdun Works 
Small Arms Ammunition Department 
Defense Industries Limited 
Verdun, Quebec 


Canadian Industries’ Verdun Works is taking the foremen into management in 
actual fact—giving them a voice in the formulation of policies and procedures 
which affect their work. While the plan has been in effect only a short time and 
no clear evaluation of it is yet possible, there are indications that it may hold the 
answer to one of todav’s major management problems. In this article Mr. Arthur 
explains the mechanics of the project and describes results so far accomplished. 


i a sincere effort to gain the help of the foreman body in policy-making 
and procedure development, Defence Industries Limited, Verdun Works, 
has established: 

1. A representative committee of foremen for emergency consultation 
to advise management on policies and procedures, and on decisions 
in specific cases. 

2. A plan for obtaining foreman opinion and recommendations by 
questionnaire. 

3. A long-term plan for revision of policies and procedures by the fore- 
men, acting through weekly foremen’s policy conferences. 

The committee plan has attracted immediate attention outside the 
company. It is believed to hold at least part of the answer to one of 
industry’s current problems—the growing feeling of the foremen that they are 
not part of management because they take only a very small part in manage- 
ment decisions. 

Because all three of these methods are experimental, the ultimate aim 
—that of having foremen take a really active, constructive part in determin- 
ing management policies and procedures—has not yet been reached. None 
of the methods has been in use long enough for proper evaluation. The 
entire plan is less than three months old, and the rules of the game are far 
from firmly established. Here again, the foremen themselves are determining 
the details of operation. 

The plan to give foremen a real share in management decisions was 
inspired by an article by Dr. Albert Walton in the September, 1943, issue 
of the Industrial Engineer, entitled ‘““The Forgotten Man.” The three 
methods so far evolved grew out of six to eight months’ consideration of 
various means of continuing training work from the point already reached. 
(Among the training programs used were Job Instructor Training, the 
Human Relations Series (equivalent to Job Relations Training), Job 
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Methods Training, work simplification training, safety training, and plant 
speaker training. In addition, a series of “technical talks” had been given, 
and a manual describing company organization, policy and procedure had 
been issued.) 


FOREMEN’S POLICY COMMITTEE 


As constituted at present, the foremen’s policy committee consists of 13 
members chosen from the seven departments, each of which is represented 
approximately in proportion to the number of foremen employed there. 
Members may be elected by fellow foremen or appointed by the depart-* 
ment superintendent, but it is likely that all will be elected within a short 
time. 

Meetings may be called at any time on half an hour’s notice when 
management must act on a question within a day or a week. Usually the 
proposed action has already been discussed in considerable detail by the 
“management committee’—consisting of the works manager and the super- 
intendents—and it is presented to the foreman representatives by the super- 
intendent in whose field it lies. 

After presenting the proposal, the superintendent retires, and a con- 
ference leader encourages frank discussion. If the committee decides it 
needs more facts, any member of management may be called upon to give 
them. Then, before the committee’s decision is finally recorded, the super- 
intendent who originally proposed the plan is called in, told what the 
feeling of the meeting is, and given a final chance to introduce new material 
if he believes that something has been overlooked. Committee recommenda- 
tions are sent to the works manager or the management committee for final 
consideration. 

To date recommendations made by the committee have improved pro- 
posed plans without disturbing their original intent. Generally speaking, 
the basic solution to a pressirig problem has been accepted, and only details 
of application have been altered. Changes are usually designed to make 
the action more generally acceptable to employees, though this is not un- 
failingly so. 

Minutes of the meetings are prepared by the conference leader, but 
without mention of individual committee members. Each member receives 
a copy, and copies go also to the works manager and the superintendents. 
In practice, it has been found that committee members are quick to pass 
along their information and recommendations to their fellow foremen. 

At the request of the members, it was recently decided that the com- 
mittee should meet once every two weeks if any member gave notice that 
he wished a subject discussed. At the time of writing, however, none of 
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these meetings has taken place, because sudden rather drastic changes in 
operating conditions have made weekly meetings necessary. The ‘eventual 
scope of the committee’s work is very much in doubt; but from the beginning 
now made it appears that it should serve an extremely useful purpose in 
improving management coordination. 


FOREMAN OPINION BY QUESTIONNAIRE 


If there is a period of two weeks available between the time the solu- 
tion of a problem is suggested and the time when action must be taken, 
machinery is provided for obtaining foreman opinion and recommenda- 
tions by questionnaire. 

The questionnaire, in the form now used, states the problem, and out- 
lines a suggested solution, summarizing its advantages to the employees and 
to the company. The individual is asked whether he approves or dis- 
approves, and if he does not approve, to suggest changes or alternate plans. 
Answers are correlated by a member of the Conference Section, or perhaps 
by a superintendent who is particularly interested in the problem. Out of 
this correlation comes an amended solution, which is presented to the 
management committee for approval. 

In the few instances this method has been used to date, it appears 
reasonably satisfactory. Alterations suggested are usually constructive and 
genuinely helpful in the end. An effort is made to demonstrate—perhaps 
through a note in the works’ Newsletter to Supervision—that the foremen’s 
suggested alterations have been embodied in the plan finally adopted. 


FOREMEN’S POLICY CONFERENCES 

For the past two years the works has had a 183-page Policy Organization 
& Procedure Manual in the hands of all members of the supervisory staff. 
This is revised each week if necessary, and in any case is given a thorough 
overhauling semi-annually. It contains policies and procedures governing 
various aspects of the foreman’s job, aside from the actual productive or 
service effort. The great majority of these procedures involve the foreman’s 
dealings with his employees. 

It has been recognized, however, that discrepancies in policy are likely 
to creep in. For instance, over-all policy may provide that all dealings with 
individual employees be between the foreman and the employee—or at 
least that none be undertaken without the foreman’s full knowledge—but 
this policy might quite possibly be modified by a procedure which uninten- 
tionally tended to leave the foreman out. 

There was some evidence that foremen believed this was happening, 
and that they felt keenly the loss in prestige. For this reason, it was decided 
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that they themselves should be given a chance to modify policies and pro- 
cedures which interfered with their dealings with individual employees 
(collective dealings are modified by union agreement). 

The plan was explained by the works manager at a mass meeting of 
foremen, who were then divided into groups of from 10 to 12. At opening 
sessions, conference leaders reviewed the purpose of the conferences and 
stated that they would continue at the rate of one hour per foreman per 
week as long as necessary, or until these two questions had been answered 
to the foremen’s satisfaction: 

1. What conditions of policy and procedure are there at present in 
Verdun Works which prevent you from dealing directly with your 
employees in a way which would settle employee problems more 
rapidly and with better results for the employee and the company? 


What changes do you recommend in policy or procedure to improve 
these conditions? 


ho 


It was soon found that all groups tended to concentrate at first on one 
or two major problems; that there was a considerable misunderstanding of 
the solution to these problems; and that, as discussion went on and as back- 
ground information was called for, criticism of particular procedures became 
less and less severe, until many had convinced themselves that minor rather 
than major changes would clear matters up to everyone’s satisfaction. A 
tendency on the part of intermediate and top management to sidestep 
written policy and procedure was also brought to light, and some corrective 
action was taken immediately by these groups. (Intermediate supervision is 
kept fully informed through regular meetings with superintendents.) 

This is a long-term project and so little experience has been gained 
that a proper evaluation is not yet possible. However, there are one or two 
distinct advantages in the method. Perhaps the most important of these 
is that no time limit in weeks or months is set for obtaining constructive 
recommendations on any problem. The only restriction laid on the conferees 
is that they consider recommendations carefully and be very certain of what 
they want. ‘ 

When the series on interference with the foreman’s dealings with his 
employees is completed, it is proposed to turn to other major policies and 
treat them in exactly the same way. It seems likely that this will take at 
least a year—perhaps two or three. But there is already evidence that more 
detailed understanding of policy and procedure is developing, and the time 
will not be lost, even though the plant should close before the program is 
completed. 

After each series, recommendations from all groups are to be correlated 
by conference leaders and resubmitted to the groups for final approval, after 
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which they will be forwarded to the management committee. However, 
action need not wait for completion of this procedure. As misunderstand- 
ings or mistakes are brought out in the conferences, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to make corrections—in a few instances, this has already happened. 


TRAINING 


Other training activities have not been halted as a result of the experi- 
ment but are continuing at a slower pace. Conference series held in attempts 
to gain a better level of performance (JIT, JMT, etc.) are still available to 
those who have not had them previously, and teclinical training—in time 
study, for instance—usually given by the lecture-discussion method also 
continues. 

The experiment may look like a return to the methods of conference 
training outlined in How to Train Supervisors by R. O. Beckman.* Ac- 
tually it is not. No attempt is made to cover the foremen’s problems one 
by one and to rationalize his actions. This type of rationalization is mod- 
erately well provided for in the “JT” series, properly handled. 

In spite of all the usual types of conference training which have been 
done, there is a great need for true consultation with foremen. They know 
what their real difficulties are; they want to be guided by a set of principles; 
and they must know what lies behind those principles. They must be able 
to feel certain that the procedures they are asked to follow are true ex- 
pressions of the major operating principles. The three methods described 
above are all part of a sincere effort to do this and more—to change minor 
policies and procedures that do not check with the major ones. It looks 
promising but it is by no means proved. 


* Harper & Brothers, New York, 1940. 


Roof-Garden Cafeteria 


THE American Home Products Company took over a six-story building in Jersey 
City, N. J., some time ago. No suitable eating facilities were available in the 
neighborhood. The solution worked out can be borrowed by any company, we are told. 
On the top of the building a roof-garden cafeteria was built at small expense. 
Thirty employees comprised the “management.” It has served 1,000 employees at an 
average of 25 cents a meal. The cafeteria recently showed an annual deficit of $5,000 
on labor and food costs, and overhead was figured at $7,000. 

But the company’s investment of about $1 per month per employee was considered 
eminently worth while. American Home Products’ employees got better and more 
food at lower cost; they ate their meals in less of a rush and with congenial com- 
panions; their health, morale and efficiency improved. 


~—Food, Work & War (The National Association of Manufacturers) 











HELPING THE WORRIED WORKER: 


A Guide for Executives and Foremen 


The worried worker is apt to be a non-productive worker; if his job is in any way 
hazardous, he may be dangerous to himself or to others. This article, which is 
adapted from Industrial Mental Health, a manual issued by the Michigan Industrial 
Mental Health Council and the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, explains how the supervisor can identify the worried worker and how he 
can help to eliminate the causes of worry. Included is an outline for a supervisory 
conference on “Handling Problem Types of Workers.” 


WORRIED worker or a worried manager is naturally unable to perform 

with top efficiency on the job. The person so affected may be losing 
sleep or not eating well, and these effects of a troubled mind will tend to 
decrease productivity and efficiency. He is often more irritable, more diffi- 
cult to get along with, and subject to fits of bad temper, all of which not only 
affects his own work, but may also result in flare-ups and clashes of per- 
sonalities which disturb the morale of groups and departments. Absenteeism, 
too, is a common result of personal worries. Slip-ups, accidents, injuries to 
the worried one and perhaps to others, wreckage of machinery and a con- 
sequent loss of production are other possible consequences. 

All the above results of worry, which are frequently experienced in 
industry but not generally recognized as such, can be diminished, and often 
eliminated by proper handling at the proper time. 

How is the worried person to be recognized? There is no cut-and-dried 
answer to this question. Worry manifests itself in a number of ways, but 
in relation to industrial productivity, we are concerned solely with worry 
which is severe enough to have a damaging effect upon performance. Let 
us, then, begin at the point where the normal person whose performance 
in the past has always measured up to the requirements of the job suddenly 
displays a marked decrease in productivity, efficiency, skill or quality’of work. 

It is usually up to the immediate superior to determine the reason for 
a sudden marked difference in performance which is displayed in decreased 
production or an inferior quality of work. Such a difference in performance 
may or may not be a sign of worry; nevertheless, the person in charge must 
inquire into the situation in an attempt to find out what must be done to 
restore normal performance on the job. If in the course of inquiry it de- 
velops that the man in question is over-anxious, over-conscientious, irritable, 
suspicious, unusually agressive and explosive, depressed, melancholy, slug- 
gish, fidgety, nervous, unduly excited, or just plain bad-tempered—and if 
any of these symptoms are unusual with him—the chances are a hundred-to- 
one that he is worried and upset about some personal problem. Once the 
actual presence of uncommon worry is detected and established, assistance 
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io the worried one is a routine matter. But the great difficulty is to develop 
personal relationships which will make it easy for all concerned to detect 
and verify the reasons for his worrying. 


PERSONAL RELATIONS 

It must be understood at the outset that regardless of economic and 
political circumstances, all will benefit immensely if people in industry are 
encouraged to understand each other as human beings, and thai aid to the 
worried, to be applied successfully in industry, must aim first of all at 
awakening people to the fact that the other fellow is also a human being. 

This job of awakening, which might better be called “getting ac- 
quainted,” should be undertaken by management or, in unionized plants, 
jointly by the union and the management. Management should initiate a 
simple pattern of friendly concern for the personal problems of the em- 
ployees, and the union should concentrate on improving the relations of 
union officers, stewards and committeemen with the membership. 

Opportunities for developing friendly personal relations are many. 
Managers can get to know their supervisors better. Supervisors can get to 
know their men better. Union officials can assist workers to solve personal 
problems, as well as settling grievances pertaining to wages, hours, seniority, 
and working conditions. Personnel staffs can improve their relations with 
those who come to them for aid or counsel. The medical department, if 
properly and adequately staffed, can win the confidence of all who seek 
advice or treatment. 


CAUSES OF WORRY 

The causes of worry which give rise to pressing personal problems are 
of two general types: those arising inside the plant and those arising outside 
the plant. 

In a unionized plant, problems which arise out of conditions of em- 
ployment, such as wages, hours, seniority, and other factors governed by 
the union agreement, should be handled in the routine fashion, via the 
grievance procedure. The union may also broaden its responsibility to 
include such problems as housing, health protection, etc. In non-union 
plants, these matters should be handled by management but the oppor- 
tunity they offer to develop better personal relationships should not be 
overlooked. 

Causes of worry, aside from economic factors, are common in industry: 
Employees may be physically ill-fitted to their jobs or dissatisfied with their 
work. Some may be at odds with their fellows. It is impossible to classify 
the many and varied causes of worry which arise within the plant. 
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Causes of worry arising outside the plant are even more numerous and 
varied. Family troubles, financial troubles. ill health of the employee or 
one of his loved ones, or combinations of two or more of these conditions 
may be at fault. No two of these cases will be alike, because each one will 
be conditioned by the personality of the individual. Determination of the 
cause of worry, through manifestation of friendly concern by the super- 
visor, shop steward, or whoever may be closest to the worried person, will 
require tact, diplomacy and, above all, a sincere desire to help. 


SOURCES OF AID 

Once the cause of worry is discovered, the problem of how and 
where to obtain relief for the worried one arises. Sources of aid can be 
divided into those inside the plant and those outside the plant. ’ 

Inside the plant, cases of worry arising out of economic conditions— 
that is, wages, hours or working conditions—can be handled by manage- 
ment or by the union and the management. Other cases in the plants may 
be handled by managers and supervisors, by the union, the personnel de- 
partment, the medical department; or combinations of these functional 
groups may work together. In the event that the nature of the case precludes 
any satisfactory assistance within the plant, it will be necessary to refer the 
employee to an outside specialist or agency. 

Assistance to individuals whose worry arises from causes outside the 
plant will, in most instances, be available in the form of special attention 
from medical specialists or community agencies, both private and public. 
Cases can be referred by the union, the supervisor, the personnel department, 
the medical department, or by combinations of these functional groups 
working together. 

Prevention of worry, too, must be stressed; and if the friendly develop- 
ment of personal relations, as suggested herein, is pursued in industry, many 
cases of unusual worry will be eliminated at their source, in the relationship 
of the individuals in the industrial organization. 

HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE WORRIED WORKER 

The worried worker cannot be recognized unless there exists a good 
man-to-man relationship from top management down through the worker 
and his mates. Recognition of the following facts will prove valuable in 
creating this attitude: 

1. Every man feels more secure when his working hours are spent in an 
attitude of good fellowship; that is, when his emotional environment 
gives him pleasure. 

2. Workers are enthusiastic about leaders who are understanding and 
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do not act like harsh parents. This means—lead and guide. Do not 
nd drive and force. 
a 3. Everyone is different. Some people are talkative, some quiet, some 
ill very shy, others boisterous and showoffs. Still others are cantankerous 
- and irritable. Supervisors must know their men on an individual 
is basis. When decisions regarding placement are made, temperament 
‘ill should be considered as well as mechanical qualifications. 


4. An “open door policy” is highly desirable. If the worker is dissatis- 
fied with the supervisor’s decision, he should have ready access to the 
next in line of authority. 


ind 5. A monthly conference with each employee by his own supervisor is 
be helpful. 


6. Much benefit is derived from monthly conferences of supervisors about 








i “people” rather than “production.” 
ige- ‘ we ’ ; ‘ 
a 7. A suggestion box for promotion of better man-to-man relationships on 
7 y the job should be provided. 
e- 
isn) 8. For proper person-to-person relationships, experience shows that super- 
des vision should not ordinarily be assigned more than 25 workers. This 
the desirable goal should be approximated as closely as possible. 
The signs and symptoms of the worried worker include: 
the , 
me 1. Sudden change of behavior. 
lic John usually whistles a good deal. He hasn’t lately. Why? 
ent, Mary always looks straight at you when she speaks. She hasn't lately. Why? 
ups 2. Irritability. 
Harry crabs about everything. Snaps at his mates all the time. Didn’t used to. 
lop- Wonder what the matter is? 
any Jane is quarrelsome. Always in a squabble or nagging about something. Used to 
ship be a sunny sort of girl. Why is it? 
g. Sudden sadness. 
When I cautioned Ted today to watch his hands more closely, he looked hurt. He 
seems down in the dumps. ‘The corners of his mouth droop, and he is always going 
out for a smoke. Used to be pretty even. What’s the matter now? 
ood Ann cried today. She said she was sick. She didn’t look sick, but looked very 
rker unhappy. Must be worrying about something. 
ree 4. Preoccupation. 
I spoke to Bob twice today. He didn’t seem to hear. On my third attempt he 
1 an said that he was sorry but he was thinking about something else. Wonder what it 


nent was? 


Helen hasn’t her mind on the job. She couldn’t keep up today, although she is 
a dandy worker. I asked her why, but she only said “I’ve got other things to 


and 
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think about, but I'll be all right pretty soon.” But she hasn’t been. Wonder what 
I should do about it? 


Too many mistakes. 


Bill used to be good but he has become careless. Makes too many mistakes. Seems 
irritable and acts as though he is worried. Should I ask him about it? 


Leona apologized today for her percentage of rejects. They have gone up alarm- 
ingly. She said she was worried and couldn’t keep her mind on the job. I told 
her to forget her worries when she is working, but I suppose she can’t, any more 
than I can. I guess I should have followed through and tried to help her a little. 


Increased accidents. 


Jake used to be careful and often cautioned others. Too bad he is hurt. I wonder 


what got into him? I have noticed lately that he seemed different. Sort of glum. 
Why? 


Bess really knew better. She wasn’t hurt badly, but it need not have happened if 
she had kept her mind on the job. When I asked her about it, she admitted that 


she was thinking about something else. I said “What?” and she said, “Why, just 
a worry at home. The kids are on the street too much.” 


Increased absenteeism. 


Del is away a lot lately. He is a key man, too. When I asked him about it, he 


put me off. I suppose he has some sort of a problem or other. I wonder if he 
could be helped? 


Dorothy has missed so many days that we will forget that she works here pretty 
soon. She says that she hasn’t been sick but that things at home are very compli- 
cated. I wish I knew of some outfit that could help her out. 

Increased fatigue. 


David's hours are not so bad, but he seems tired out all the time. He says he is 
worried about his boy. I guess this is tiring him as much as his work. I believe I 
should ask him if there is any way we could help with the boy. 


Maude seems hardly able to hold up her head. She. lives near me, and I know she 
doesn’t go out much. I imagine she is trying to work and worry at the same time, 


and apparently getting nowhere with either. I will have to talk with her if I ever 
get time. 


Excessive use of alcohol. 


Peter seems to be going on his nerve now. When rest periods come or it is lunch 
time, he tears across the road to the beer garden, but when the dose wears off he 
seems pretty miserable. 


I often wonder about Tom who is a supervisor down the line from me. He is 
really a quiet, timid sort of a man, but when he comes in slightly liquored up he 
acts like a “tough boy” and is very aggressive with his men. Too bad he needs 
liquor to make him able to be a leader. 


To summarize, watch for: 

1. Sudden change of behavior. 
Irritability. 
Sudden sadness. 
Preoccupation. 
Too many mistakes. 
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6. Increased accidents. 

7. Increased absenteeism. 
8. Increased fatigue. 

g. Excessive use of alcohol. 


AID TO THE WORRIED 


Promote good man-to-man relationships on the job. Remember that 


trust and fellowship are constructive, but that misplaced familiarity begets 
ridicule. Use promptly the machinery for aid to the worried that has been 
set up in your plant, whether it is centered in the medical department, 
personnel, or some other section. Always follow through and be sure that 
the worker has actually received attention and help. If you do not, your 
sincerity may be doubted. For instance, use your setup like this: 


1. 


no 


Problem: Worry over wages, hours, seniority, or working conditions. 

Solution: Refer to shop steward if there is a union; if not, to the 
appropriate authority. 

Problem: Worry caused by trouble between workers due to unsuit- 
able placement, etc. 

Solution: If you cannot deal with this yourself, refer to the designated 
official. 

Problem: Worries caused by outside troubles. 

Solution: Refer to the department which will, in turn, refer the prob- 
lem to an outside agency and follow through to see that 
help is received. Be sure you direct the worker to this plant 
department yourself, and that you check with the depart- 
ment to determine if his needs are being met. 

If the worker prefers to have you help him with his problem, we suggest: 
At the very beginning of the contact, reassure employee about the 
security of his position. A worker will not ask for help if he thinks 
that it means his job. 

Have full and complete knowledge of your plant organization and its 

resources. 

Learn as much about the community resources as possible. A list of 

them will be supplied. 

Do not ask many questions. Let the worker do the talking without 

interruption. Talking helps a lot, but it is temporary relief. Action 

is needed. 

Be careful of advice and try to guide the worker to solving his own 

problem. Too many people try to help by offering cut-and-dried 

suggestions which are not entirely practical and which may take into 
account the facts but not the feelings. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Those with a serious disorder of the mind (psychosis or insanity) 
should be referred to the medical department, which will see that they get 
proper psychiatric attention, hospitalization if necessary. 

Generally, the psychotic’s symptoms are readily apparent. He acts in 
an unusual manner; is, perhaps, very confused; his conversation may even 
be senseless. Sometimes he will make a complaint against another worker 
which, upon investigation, will be found to be utterly ridiculous. Or it may 
be that the change will be in the emotions, and then the person will be 
extremely excited or unusually sad and tearful. 

A second type of special problem is presented by the chronically malad- 
justed person. There may be an employee in the group who is always 
worried and over-conscientious. Perhaps he is chronically irritable and 
suspicious, or so aggressive that he reacts with anger to the slightest sugges- 
tion. As a rule, persons of this type recognize their own illness and are able 
to carry on with varying degrees of efficiency. Once identified, however, 
they tend to be referred to specialists for treatment, which is frequently 
successful. 


Conference Outline 


HANDLING PROBLEM TYPES OF WORKERS 
Objectives 


The objectives of this conference are to consider types of problem workers and how 
to handle them, with a realization of the effect of production pressure on people 
and their performance. 


Remarks 
No person is perfect. Everyone needs to have some allowances made for his conduct. 
Foremen, with only a practical knowledge of what the psychiatrists call mental 
hygiene, are called upon to diagnose mental troubles and apply the remedies. 
Fortunately, many foremén are able to do this, even without theoretical training, if 
they apply themselves to the problem. " 


Questions on Topic 
A. What are some problem types found in industry? 
1. Those who think they are picked on. 
Those who go to pieces in emergencies. 
Those who cannot make decisions. 
Those who are afraid. 
Those who have worries. 
The irritable and quarrelsome. 
The suspicious. 
Those who think the foreman is their enemy 
g. Those with warped economic ideas. 
10. Highly nervous persons. 
11. Those who seem “careless” (there is a cause). 
12. Those who lay off frequently. 
13. The drinkers. 
14. The square peg in the round hole. 
B. What should the foreman do with these? 
1. Have a heart-to-heart talk and try to determine what is wrong. 
2. Be patient, be a good listener, allow the worker to talk. 
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Examine his own conduct. 

Talk with the shop steward. 

Consult the personnel office. 

Be friendly, though not familiar. 

Place workers with consideration of their strength and weaknesses. 
Watch for overstrain and provide relief before too late. 

Don’t offer half-baked advice. 

Understand and explain the simple economic principles. 

Find out what community assistance workers may obtain. 


= SO on7 Top oo 


Information relative to problems handled by stewards, foremen, supervisors, personnel 
men, etc., should be kept in the strictest confidence. Information may be given to 
individuals or agencies whose business it is to render aid, but only with permission of 
the worker concerned. 


Note: Before this conference meets it is suggested that foremen be given reading material 
on human behavior. 


Intercity Variations in Wage Levels 


x XAMINATION of wage statistics for American cities of 250,000 population or 

more reveals striking differences in the rates of pay for identical or closely similar 
work. These differences may reflect differences in the productivity of labor or man- 
agement, the influence of unionization, the temporary result of abrupt industry shifts, 
or a variety of other factors. 

Wage data for 26 manufacturing and nine non-manufacturing occupational ‘clas- 
sifications have been analyzed to discover the relative general wage levels of 31 
large urban areas. On the basis of the evidence, Detroit and Seattle appear to 
maintain the highest wages among the areas studied, the former ranking first in 
manufacturing occupations and the latter first in non-manufacturing. Other areas 
in which wage rates are 10 per cent or more above the general average for both 
groups of occupations are San Francisco, Portland and Cleveland. Atlanta, Dallas, 
Birmingham, San Antonio, Memphis and New Orleans appear to be the lowest-wage 
urban areas; although it has been possible to rank five of these six areas with respect 
to only one of the two occupational groups, the low level of their wage rates is 
confirmed by information from other sources. Houston and St. Louis are also at least 
10 per cent below the average for both groups. Both in manufacturing and in non- 
manufacturing the level of wages in the highest-wage areas is almost twice as high 
as in the lowest-wage area. 

Areas in which the pay is higher than average but less than 110 per cent of 
the. average for one or both groups are Toledo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and Milwaukee. It is probable that New York City would fall in this class if sufficient 
data were available to permit classification. Columbus, Baltimore, Louisville and 
Boston are relatively low-wage areas, but surpass 90 per cent of the average for one 
or both occupational groups. Denver, for which non-manufacturing wage data alone 
are available, pays wages about 10 per cent below the average and should probably 
be added to this group of cities. Buffalo and Chicago, which pay about average 
wages in manufacturing, pay relatively high wages in non-manufacturing jobs. Kansas 
City pays average wages in manufacturing but somewhat lower wages in non-manu- 
facturing, while Providence wage levels are below the average for the first group 
and slightly above for the second. 

—Monthly Labor Review 8/44 








SO YOU ARE GOING TO BE A CONSULTANT? 


By NATHANIEL W. BARNES 


Executive Secretary 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 


Anyone who can pay for an office and some business letterheads can hang out his 
shingle as a management consultant—for a while, at least. But getting, and keeping, 
clients is another story. Many of those who have found entry into the field all too 
easy have discovered later that the law of the survival of the fittest operates there 
as elsewhere. In this article, Mr. Barnes presents a questionnaire by which the 
individual can judge his qualifications for the work, lists the types of men distinctly 
unsuited for it, and discusses and evaluates various methods of securing clients. 


HEN you say you are going to be a consultant, do you mean that you 

will be a consulting engineer, a management consultant, a business 
counselor, or perhaps a technical expert? It will take much more than titles 
on your letterhead and your office door to satisfy the business men on whom 
you must depend for employment. These men need assurance of your 
stability, reliability and competence. They seldom find it easy to judge 
the qualifications of the many consultants on management problems who 
are available today. Standards for this kind of professional work have not 
yet been adequately defined, and there are no public controls over those 
who choose to hang out a consultant’s shingle. 

With names of consultants appearing and disappearing at a disconcert- 
ing rate, indicating that the old law of the survival of the fittest still holds, 
you may well stop and think about your fitness for consulting work before 
you go into it. 


WHO ARE THE FIT CONSULTANTS? 


For your own sake, answer the following questions as honestly as 
possible: 
1. Have you defined the nature and scope of the consulting service you 
will offer? 
2. Does your training (presumably in a university) provide a solid 
foundation for the kind of professional service you propose to render? 
3. Are you entitled to claim ability to give sound counsel on problems 
of management by reason of the fact that you have the thoroughly 
practical grasp of one or more management problems which comes 
only from actual participation in the operations of more than one 
business and actual responsibility for their success? 
4. Have you been so well “seasoned” by time and experience that you 
have maturity of judgment to offer your clients? 
Have yeu the professional man’s sense of responsibility for the best 
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interests of a client, and can you unfailingly put your client’s interests 
ahead of your own immediate profit? 

Have you the personal qualities that will enable you to develop satis- 
factory client relationships? More specifically, can you work harmoni- 
ously with the men you will meet in a client’s organization? Are you 
diplomatic? Can you compromise? Do you approach new and impor- 
tant problems with humility and with deference for the views of 
others? Can you keep an open mind and see all sides of a controversy? 
Can you study your client’s problems objectively and work patiently 
to find right solutions instead of jumping to conclusions? Can you 
“sell” your findings? 

Have you the staying power, moral and financial, necessary to carry 
you through any lean periods that may occur while you are establishing 
your position as a consultant of recognized competence? Can you tell 
the truth as you see it when it may cost you a client? 


INELIGIBLE CONSULTANTS 


you who “are going to be a consultant.’ 
1. 


Honest answers to these questions will bar, at least temporarily, some ot 
’ Ineligibles include: 

The money-minded man who believes that consulting work is ex- 
tremely profitable when sold “right.” He deserves no consideration 
whatever from business executives, because he lacks one of the primary 
qualifications for professional work—an ethical code which places the 
interests of his client before personal profit. . 

The man with extensive acquaintance with important executives, but 
slight knowledge of management. He may be useful to an organization 
desiring to extend its service in the field of management counsel, but 
he is a salesman of consulting service and not a consultant. 

The man who loses his position and believes that by labeling himself 
a consultant he can approach a number of companies, pick up a few 
assignments, and eventually secure regular employment again. He has 
no more strength than his training, experience and ability give him, 
and should be so rated. 

The youngster just out of engineering or business school. However 
good his basic training may be, he needs first-hand acquaintance with 
business operations. Business counsel of value requires range of ex- 
perience and mature judgment, as well as knowledge and mental 
discipline. Usually a full-fledged consultant's life begins at 40. Oppor- 
tunities for juniors in consulting work are not so numerous as they 
once were because any work they could do is now likely to be done by 
employees of the client. 

The professor with an impressive degree and academic record, but 
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little or no experience in coping with the problems of actual manage- 
ment. His knowledge, especially when secured from original research, 
may give him standing as an expert on certain subjects, but he is not 
well qualified as a consultant until he has bridged the important gap 
between theory and practice. That the consultant's report be prac- 
ticable is the client’s first requirement. 

6. The man with unquestioned technical qualifications whose opinion of 
himself is so inflated that he is sure he knows “all the answers” and 
who deals dictatorially with those whom he is engaged to help. He 
cannot succeed as a consultant, because outside advice, never too popu- 
lar, will not be followed when given in a way to stir the resistance of 
those who are supposed to take it. The human requirements of con- 
sulting work are just as important as the technical. The successful 
consultant confers with persons in a client organization without dis- 
rupting operations and secures full cooperation of all concerned, often 
by giving company men credit for his recommendations. 


WHAT KIND OF A CONSULTANT WILL YOU BE? 


Consultants are legion these days. Some of them practice as individuals, 
and others join a partnership or corporation offering professional counsel. 
Some limit their service to the problems of one industry, such as steel, paper 
or textiles; others specialize in one business function or operating problem, 
such as sales and distribution, production and production control, public 
relations, industrial relations, taxes, insurance, product design; and still 
others, usually organizations rather than individuals, offer a broad service, 
covering any and all problems of management, from organization through 
production, sales, and financial operations, with collateral problems of per- 
sonnel included. Members of this last group are usually known as consulting 
management engineers. They have a well-rounded staff which includes men 
with knowledge and experience covering various phases of management. 

The man qualified to practice as a consultant will, then, consider how 
he can best fit into this picture. If he elects to hang out his shingle as an 
individual, he should name the type of service he is best qualified to render. 
He should also have the financial resources necessary to take care of over- 
head expenses between engagements. While he contacts new clients, he can 
do little income-producing work; while handling an assignment, he can do 
little prospecting for new business. On the other hand, if he joins an estab- 
lished organization, he will have greater security, and his individual efforts 
can be strengthened through conference with his associates. Several heads 
are usually better than one. If he elects to build a new organization he should 
recognize how much all professional men learn from their clients, and by 
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liberally sharing earnings with his associates make it worth while for them 
to stay with him permanently. 


HOW CONSULTANTS ARE CHOSEN 

Those who need and desire the services of consultants are steadily 
becoming more cautious and discriminating in their selections, especially 
those who have had bitter experiences with incompetents engaged without 
careful investigation. Information about unfortunate choices spreads, and 
today most executives investigate before they commit their companies. 

What do business men look for when they engage a consultant? They 
follow much the same procedure as an individual selecting a doctor or a 
surgeon, or a corporation choosing legal counsel. The level of fees charged 
is not properly the important consideration; rather it should be the return 
on the investment as determined by the consultant’s ability and reliability. 

The general competence and potential usefulness of a management 
consultant or a consulting firm is evidenced by: 

1. Results secured for previous clients, the standing of these clients, and 
repeat engagements. 

2. Length and range of experience, especially the experience and stand- 
ing of the principal or principals. 

3. Time in business, permanence of staff, and special resources. 

To secure unbiased information of this kind, many executives today 
prefer not to go first to the consultant concerned. Instead, they check with 
disinterested men in whose judgment they have confidence, and they compare 
the qualifications of several availables. Accordingly, you must be prepared 
to meet cold objective judgments of your work before you secure new clients. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO TO GAIN ACCEPTANCE? 

To gain favorable recognition of your reliability and competence, a 
heavy barrage of advertising and high-pressure selling by a field force is 
neither appropriate to professional practitioners nor effective in the long 
run. What then? The surest, even if the slowest, way to build up your 
position is by doing each job so well that your client will want you to handle 
more work in your field, and will recommend you to his friends. Supple- 
mentary efforts of value include: 

1. Maintaining personal contact with executives who express interest 
in your service. While a possible engagement is maturing, you should 
find ways of keeping yourself in the prospective client’s mind without 
annoying him. Remember that most business men in important posi- 
tions are best satisfied when they talk with or hear from a principal 
in the consulting organization under consideration. 
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Keeping important centers of inquiry informed concerning your work— 
including bankers, business editors and association executives. You 
can do this by personal calls, correspondence or impersonal mailings. 
Publishing the results of your thinking and your professional services 
(with due regard for confidential limitations) and circulating reprints 
of such articles, with personal notes added whenever you have personal 
contacts with those addressed. 

Participating in the activities of one or more of the societies in the 
field of your service. Thus you will become known to your peers— 
men who at any time may have an opportunity to recommend your 
work. 


YOUR REWARDS AS A CONSULTANT 


You will have good use for the fees received for your consulting services, 


and you will enjoy the friendships formed through your various engage- 
ments. However, you will usually have to stay behind the scenes and let 
public credit for results go to the responsible executives in client organiza- 
tions. The realization that you have contributed to the larger success of 
business enterprises which are bringing widespread benefits to workers, 
investors and the consuming public is no small reward. Such work is a 
constructive social service of importance. The consciousness that he has 
helped to make useful enterprises more fruitful is a lasting satisfaction to 
any truly professional man. 


Evaluating Supervisory Training Programs 


NE of the best possible checks on the value of supervisory training is a ques- 
tionnaire filled out by trainees at the close of the course. If anonymity is assured, 


frank and enlightening answers will be forthcoming. 


At Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y., an anonymous questionnaire is issued 





to each man at the final meeting of the supervisory training program. This contains 
16 questions, most of them with multiple-choice answers suggested, intended to 
obtain the man’s genuine opinion of the course and the conference leaders. The 
supervisor is requested to specify which topics were most beneficial to him, and 
which were the least; to make suggestions for improvement of the course; to 
suggest other topics for discussion which he thinks would be useful. He is asked 
whether he would have continued coming to the meetings if the decision had been 
up to him; whether he would care to continue these meetings, say, once a month 
(after the intensive 10-week course had been completed). The questionnaire is not 
filled out at the conference room but is retained by the supervisor, who later returns 
it via shop mail to the training division. There the replies are tabulated and 
summarized. 

The questionnaire serves as an excellent means of evaluating the course by 
pointing out the weak spots. Valuable suggestions for additional material may be 
received. If the anonymous questionnaire accomplishes nothing else, it keeps the 
training staff on its toes. 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 8/44 











MAKING EFFECTIVE TRAINING PLANS 


By RALPH M. HOGAN and FERN L. HULL 


Advance planning of training projects or conferences pays dividends in employee 
response and more effective use of training time. Employees should never be asked 
to attend training which has not been planned in detail beforehand. Regular use of 
the work sheets presented in the following article will eliminate piecemeal planning 
and help make training programs more purposive. The article is reprinted from 
Personnel Administration, official publication of the Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion. 


— careful attention to the laws of learning is necessary for effective 
* training, instructors must plan each project and every session of each 
project with these laws in mind. To facilitate this planning, three work 
sheets have been prepared: 

1. Work Sheet for Planning a Training Project 

2. Work Sheet for Planning a Training Session 

3. Work Sheet for Planning a Conference or Discussion Meeting 


PLANNING A TRAINING PROJECT 

The following work sheet presents a pattern, or outline, of the steps 
which a training officer needs to consider and make note of when planning a 
specific project. These steps concern themselves with the fundamental 
matters on which decisions must be made—that is, the trainees, their needs, 
the organization and operation of the project, the course content and 
materials, and the training methods. Brief statements following the various 
steps suggest some of the details about which the training officer should 
make a decision. 

A work sheet of this type, if prepared for every project undertaken, 
provides a means of checking on day-by-day conduct of the training and a 
basis for comparing similar projects. 


Work Sheet for Planning a Training Project * 


STATEMENT OF PuRposE: Include name of project, group to be trained, 
specific reason why this project is being undertaken, and general 
objective. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROJECT 
Training or staff officer in charge 
Committees: Indicate kind (staff or trainee) and purpose (advisory or 
operating). 


*The work sheets showm here omit the space which would ordinarily be left after each step for the training 
officer's notes. 
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CLEARANCES: Indicate those necessary with— 
Administration : 
Official in charge of group 
Employees concerned ° 


NATURE OF THE GROUP 

General description: Include number, age range, sex, special character- 
istics, general educational and experiential background, and grade 
levels. 

Work relationships: Describe relationships to other groups within and 
outside the plant. 

Organization of the group for training purposes: Describe form of 
organization, such as class, club, institute, conference or seminar. 


TRAINING OBJECTIVES: Determine by analyzing performance in relationship 
to established standards. 

Duties: State the duties of the group determined by job analysis. 

Standards of performance: Determine those set by common agreement 
between supervisors and employees in terms of specific measurable 
standards (quantity and quality) or state results that will be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Difficulties in present performance: Describe those revealed by super- 
visors, performance records, placement officers, turnover rates, pub- 
lic reactions, complaints and grievances, and employee suggestions. 

Specific training objectives: State in terms of specific abilities (skills, 
knowledge and attitudes) to perform duties according to standards 
established. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: Determine training content by analysis of each 
duty, covering the following steps: What is to be done; why it is 
done; how it is done; when it is well done; what trainee must 
know to do it; sources of information about it; and how to train or 
instruct trainee to do it. 

Synopsis of content: Group training content into teaching units and 
arrange in appropriate sessions. 
Sources of information: 

1. Reference or bibliographies: List title, author, publisher, date 
and page references. 

2. Individuals: List names or positions (location and telephone 
number) of those who can give authoritative information on 
definite topics or areas of work. 

Technical or unusual terms: List accepted definitions. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PLANS: Select plan best suited to meet objectives and to 
present content. 

Methods and techniques: Describe use to be made of recitation, discus- 
sion, lecture, directed reading, correspondence, reports, tests, 
demonstration, trips, supervised study, laboratory-shop, job partici- 
pation, individual or group assignment, or combination of these 
methods. 

Training aids: Describe use of visual and other sensory aids and 
mechanical devices. 

Instructors: Give names, position, and basis for selection. 


OPERATING DETAILS 

Space and equipment: Include rooms, seating, blackboards, teaching 
supplies, special equipment. 

Time schedules: Give opening and closing dates, number of sessions, 
days, and hours of meetings. 

Records and reports: Describe attendance records, test scores, attain- 
ment records, reports to personnel files. 

Publicity: Outline plans for use of dodgers, bulletin boards, letters, 
press releases, conferences, interviews, mass meetings. 

Recognition to trainees: Describe certificates, letters or awards to 
be used. 


EVALUATION: Describe plans for— 
Checks on training schedule 
Measure of progress in specific skills, knowledge and attitudes 
Checks on method and quality of instruction 
Analysis of attendance, attention and participation 
Check of performance on the job, promotion records, efficiency ratings 


INCORPORATING RESULTS OF TRAINING INTO WORK PROGRAM 
Plans for accomplishing this 
Follow-up to carry out these plans 
Utilization of by-products of the training 


SUMMARY STATEMENT (When needed for information of trainees or officials): 


Cost: Money or time 
Instructors 
Trainees 
Materials and equipment 


PLANNING A TRAINING SESSION 
The next work sheet has been prepared to provide an instructor with 
a convenient means of recording information needed in planning and con- 
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ducting a training session or an instructional unit, where the primary purpose 
is to impart factual information and knowledge or to develop abilities and 
skills based on knowledge and understanding. A sheet of this type should be 
prepared for each instructional unit. 


Work Sheet for Planning a Training Session 


Name of Project 


saaseendalleabiaid sessions 
BO IIIIT scinsisiascesvedaenstidadienepiniasincibaeinalitiadenns Number enrolled ............ Attendance............ 
EE BI soi ccinnitnadrensemeeciaien ee Oe ae ee 
Instructor 


SERRE EERE EERE Eee EEE EEE EEE EE EEE ETHOS EEE EEE E EEE EEE SESE ESE EEEE EEE SEE EEEEEEEEEEESEEEESEEESESE SESE SEE EEEEEESS 


PURPOSES OF THIS SESSION: List specific objectives that the instructor is to 
accomplish in this session. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: List instructional materials to be used (books, 
visual aids, and other classroom equipment) and give source or location 
if necessary. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION: Prepare bibliography, giving specific page refer- 
ences, and list names or positions of persons who can supply information. 

For trainee 
: For instructor 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION: Outline the content to be covered in the session 
under the “what” column; in the “how” column describe procedure 
for instruction, writing out in necessary detail the questions, descrip- 
tions of drills, illustrative material, etc., to be used in each step. In the 
“time” column, indicate the approximate number of minutes that will 
be used for each step. 


PREPARATION 
Time What How 
Essential points for— Questions, illustrative material or 
—_—— Review. demonstrations. 
Relating new topic to [Illustrative material, demonstra- 
already acquired tion, models, questions. 
— knowledge. 
Arousing interest Questions, demonstration personal 
a and impressing signifi- experiences, work situations in 
cance. which these knowledges or skills 


can be used. 
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PRESENTATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Time What ' How 
Step-by-step outline of Lectures, discussion, demonstra- 
new material covering tion, problem solving, selected 
procedures, work ma- reading, pivotal questions, and 
terials, background in- visual aids. 


formation, facts and 
principles, technical 
terms, standards of 
performance, judg- 
ment and personality 


— factors. 
PRACTICE AND PERFORMANCE 
Time What How 
Difficult points, topics Exercises, drill, questions and 
and materials, or simu- answers, supplementary reading, 
lated and work situa- instructional tests, problems and 
-—— tions to be stressed. case studies. 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION 
Time What How 
Summary of principal Questions, tests, reports, problems. 
points and their ap- 
—_— plication to the work. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR NEXT SESSION 


State objectives trainees should bear in mind and points for special 
attention. 


PLANNING A CONFERENCE OR DISCUSSION MEETING 


The following work sheet provides a conference leader with a con- 
venient means of recording information which he will need in planning 
and conducting a conference or discussion, where the experiences and 
knowledge of the members of the group are drawn upon to solve a problem 
or to reach a common understanding. One of these sheets should be com- 
pleted for each meeting. 

The discussion procedure outlined consists of (1) determining the 
problem, (2) securing facts or data concerning the problem, (g) formulating 
possible solutions or decisions, (4) choosing the most practical solution, 
and (5) planning means of putting the solution into effect. The work sheet 
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provides space for the discussion leader to outline the main points he wants 
to see covered and to note the discussion techniques he will use to bring out 
these points. Space should be reserved to summarize additional points that 
the group may contribute. 


Work Sheet for Planning a Conference or Discussion Meeting 


Name of Conference 


MEE sccsscvintininnctansionns NE TOD stsinscmnicniocssssins OF ciiciniichiinnel meetings 
UTI chcieinenindniis atch Number enrolled .................... ID ricicencsnnitcctiscai 
Time: Date .............. IL RED RR RRR NORE TLE 
Leader 


PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE: List spevific objectives and results desired 
from this meeting. 


MATERIALS AND Alps: List materials, aids, and equipment to be used, and 
give source or location if necessary. 


INFORMATION Sources: Prepare bibliography, giving specific page references, 
and list names or positions of persons who can supply information. 
For participants 
For leader 


PRELIMINARY INFORMATION FOR PARTICIPANTS: List materials, including 
notices and agenda, to be sent to participants before the meeting, and 
give dates when these are to be sent out. 


Recorps: List records to be kept (attendance, minutes, decisions reached, 
and reports). 


CONFERENCE PLAN: In the column headed ‘Main Points,” outline the points 
to be brought out; in the “Discussion Techniques” column, describe 
the means which will be used to secure participation of all members of 
the group and to further the discussion. In the ‘““Time” column, indicate 
the approximate number of minutes that will be allowed for each section 
of the conference. 


THE PROBLEM 
Time Main Points Discussion Techniques 
Statement of situation. Ask who, what, why, when, where 
and how questions; break prob- 
lems into smaller elements; define 
-— terms. 
Specific questions to be _ Plan means of recording questions. 
nae decided. 
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RELEVANT FACTs 


Main Points Discussion Techniques 
Facts that bear on Using questions directed to the 
problem. group and to individuals, elicit 


case studies, work samples, and 
experiences of participants. 


PossIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Main Points Discussion Techniques 
Solutions that may arise Secure opinions of participants; 
during discussion. use “resource man” or authori- 


ties; list order of steps or ‘opera- 
tions; analyze relationships by 
means of charts or diagrams. 


THE DECISION 


Main Points Discussion Techniques 
Summary of factors «+ Evaluate factors by use of head- 
affecting solutions. ings, such as ‘“For—Against,” 


“Advantages—D isadvantages,” 
“Errors — Cause — Remedy,” 
“Present Practice—Proposed Prac- 
tice—Results.” : 
Statement of probable Secure group’s consent or desire by 
conclusion. vote or by individual expression 
of opinion. 


THE PLAN FOR CARRYING OUT THE DECISION 


Main Points Discussion Techniques 
Probable plan of Determine— 
action. What is to be done. 


Who is to be responsible. 

Why it is to be done. 

How it is to be done. 

When it is to be done. 

Where it is to be done. 

When it will be considered well 
done. 
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HOW’S YOUR PSYCHOLOGY? 
By JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 
Director 
The National Institute for Human Relations 
Basic preparation for personnel work should include some training in industrial 
psychology. Check yourself against the following test, which is designed to reveal gaps 
in your psychological knowledge. Select from the second column the correct answer 
to each item in the first column, placing the corresponding numbers beside the items 
in Column 1 (several incorrect answers which cannot be paired with Column 1 will 
be found in Column 2). Answers appear on page 118. A score of 15 is fair, 20 good, 
and 23 excellent. 
LEADERS 
sisahtaliihdia AH. D. Kitson 1. Authors of Personnel Administration 
saiscidniiaaa aB Johnson O’Connor 2. Founded ‘the American Association of Ap- 
seonaieies CW. V. Bingham & plied Psychology 
B. V. Moore 3. Pioneers in motion study 
iskasesodal D G. M. Whipple 4. Authors of How To Interview 
Saanaisiatonil E The Gilbreths 5. Authority on the psychology of vision 
sananeie: F Ordway Tead & 6. Author of Employment Psychology 
H. C. Metcalf 7. Author of Manual of Mental and Physical 
sabvsnlesttoniel G Harold E. Burtt Tests 
8. Authority on vocational guidance and editor 
* of publications of National Vocational 
Guidance Association 
9. Author of Psychiatry in Industry 
10. Designed a finger dexterity test 
SCALES 
io ata H Mechanical Ability Tests ll. Strong 
sts nue 1 Vocational Interest Blank 12. Bernreuter 
pe Sater J} Temperament Scale 13. Macquarrie 
iitenn K Mental Ability Tests 14, Freud 
wihiniuaal L Personality Inventory 15. Stevens-Wonderlic 
sda M Diagnostic Interviewer’s 16. Watson 
Guide 17, Otis 
nS: N Job Satisfaction Inquiry 18. Humm-Wadsworth 
Blank 19. Hoppock 
20. Jones 
VOCABULARY \ 
sicineemi O Halo effect 21. Preoccupation with inward ruminations at 
the expense of reality 
otalacaaies P Regression lines 22. Pretended illness 
has ds al Q Rhathymia 23. A bi-modal distribution 
cae R Coefficient of alienation 24. A term in a formula to determine the stand- 
ard error of estimate 
aceite S Autism 25. They save time and labor in administering 
encusenseaie T Intelligence quotient 26. Self-improvement 
ip Ure U Malingering 27. Derived by dividing the mental age by the 
chronological age 
eissasle Vv Omnibus tests 28. Carefree tendency of extroverts 
accconnaadl W Exit interview 29. Held principally to determine cause of job 
dissatisfaction 
eee X Gaussian 30. The normal curve of distribution 
eee: Y Fore-exercises 31. They make for reliability by putting all 
contestants on the same footing 
32. Used in setting up correlation tables 
33, Tendency of a rater to be influenced in his 
ratings on a specific ability by a general 
impression ; 
34. Another term for standard deviation 
See page 118 for correct answers 
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THE WARNING INTERVIEW 


By E. G. MICHAELS 


Industrial Research Manager 
Vick Chemical Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


For the past three years the Vick Chemical Company has made a practice of 
giving “warning interviews” before resorting to discharges, except in cases of 
such major offenses as theft and rank insubordination. In this article Mr. Michaels 
describes the procedure and reports on the results, illustrating the material with 
case histories. : 


4 pe Vick Chemical Company has been experimenting with the warning 
interview since 1941. The policy of warning offenders in a special 
interview rather than discharging them has proved to be highly effective in 
reducing turnover. 
‘This interview is used for all such offenses as: 
Poor performance. 
2. Improper attitude (resents instructions, doesn’t get along with fellow 
workers, lacks cooperativeness, etc.). 
3. Lack of ambition (laziness). 
4. Minor infraction of the rules (smoking in places where it is not 
allowed, absence without satisfactory excuse, etc.). 
Major offenses, such as theft and rank insubordination, continue to 
lead to immediate dismissal without warning. 


WARNING PROCEDURE 

The warning interview was originated in the industrial research 
department, and at two meetings of supervisors and foremen detailed 
instructions were issued as to the manner in which it was to be handled. 
Supervisors and foremen were told: first, that all the facts concerning the 
offense were to be assembled and checked; second, that the interview 
should be held in the privacy of an office and conducted by someone in 
authority; third, that the warning should be put in writing. One copy of 
the warning is sent to the employee and one to the personnel director, who 
thus has an opportunity to recommend such remedies as may seem 
appropriate. Another copy is placed in the employee’s personnel file, to 
remain there until the situation which made the warning interview neces- 
sary has improved sufficiently to warrant the destruction of the record. It 
has been found by experience that printed standard forms and methods 
adapted to the actual practice of the company may be helpful. 

The warning procedure has a number of important advantages. First, 
it lessens the likelihood of unfair and hasty discharges and, consequently, 
eliminates the adverse effects which these tend to have on the morale of 
fellow workers, as well as on relations with labor unions. Second, it makes 
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a reversal of a supervisor’s decision possible without weakening his stand- 
ing with his subordinates. Third, it is a kinder and more considerate 
manner of dealing with the worker and may offer an opportunity of trans- 
ferring him to another position. Fourth, management is provided with 
an additional check on the supervisory force. All this may help to reduce 
the labor turnover. 


CASE HISTORIES 


The following cases show how the standard warning interview pro- 
cedure may salvage valuable employees: 

Case No. 1 (No warning interview). Active opposition between two 
very efficient women employees divided the office workers into hostile 
groups. The two were “spoken to” but no definite warning was issued. 
When one of the women was dismissed, she claimed that she was unaware 
of the danger of losing her position and felt she had not been treated 
fairly. Her co-workers were much upset by the way in which the discharge 
was handled. 


Case No. 2 (No warning interview). A competent employee rode a 
loading truck into a group of girls for the fun of seeing them get flustered. 
He had been “spoken to” several times by his superior, an “old-timer.” 
On this occasion the superior was present and, apparently in a fit of temper, 
dismissed the employee on the spot. The employee felt that he had been 
badly treated. He believed that he had done a good job, was unaware that 
his conduct was not satisfactory. If the warning interview had been used, this 
discharge would have been justified; but where no written warning had 
been given, the superior should have known that he could not act hastily. 
Instead, he should have talked to the employee in his private office, issued 
a warning, and the situation, as well as the employee, might have been 
saved. 


Case No. 3 (Warning interview used). A young stenographer, who 
broke some attendance regulations, was invited into the boss’s office. Her 
own “warning” was dictated to her by the boss. It ended with the 
statement that she was on probation for a three months’ period, but that 
if there was good performance on her part, without infractions of the 
rules, she and the boss would have a “burning up party.” This would 
mean that this particular warning memo would be taken from her file 
at the expiration of three months, and burned up. That company writes: 
“Six months ago, this girl would have been discharged. Now it looks as if 
we have saved a good employee for ourselves and shall avoid a mark against 
the work record of the girl.” 
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THE EFFECT OF FULL-PAY SICK LEAVE 


Economic and social questions are being increasingly injected into collective bargain- 
ing and, as time goes on, this trend, judging from all signs, may be expected to 
continue. The following article, prepared by the Labor Economics Section of General 
Motors Corporation, is an example of how one company marshaled its arguments 
against union demands for full-pay. sick leave, and it should be read with interest 
by other companies considering similar provisions and by unions as well. 


bbe issue of paid sick leave is an economic issue which cannot be analyzed 
independently of all other provisions of the labor agreement. The 
merits of such a demand must be considered in relation to wage levels 
and vacations and other concessions provided by the agreement. General 
Motors present high hourly rates were negotiated on the premise that the 
factory employees would carry certain costs which are sometimes borne 
by employers, particularly that of time off for sickness. Any sick bonus, 
such as that demanded by the unions, would be, in truth, a blanket raise. 
If this demand is granted, the present 23-cent differential between General 
Motors workers’ hourly earnings and the average for other factory employees 
will be substantially increased. 

Even more serious for the war effort than the added expense involved 
in the sick bonus proposal, would be its effect on the attendance of war 
production workers. 

It has been almost universal experience that giving factory employees 
either full pay or anything like it for claimed sickness, or any compensation 
at all for the first few days of each alleged sickness, results in a sharp in- 
crease in the amount of time lost, with consequent delays and interruptions 
in production. 


WAR DEPARTMENT AND INDUSTRY EXPERIENCE 


Aware of this, the Chief of the Contract Insurance Branch, Special 
Financial Services Division, Office of the Fiscal Director of the War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., advises: 


It is the view of this Office that benefits. payable under group accident and sick- 
ness policies should not exceed a reasonable proportion of an employee’s normal base 
pay and should not be related to current high wages supplemented with overtime pay. 

There are some indications that a short waiting period and a liberal scale of weekly 
indemnity benefits payable for sickness may be productive of unfavorable claim experi- 
ence. There are also indications that too liberal a group accident and sickness plan 
may be an element contributing to absenteeism and malingering. For these reasons 
this Office will more readily recommend approval of cost-plus-d-fixed-fee contractors’ 
group accident and sickness policies which are developed on conservative underwriting 
practices. 


The proposal of 12 days’ sick leave with full pay each year seems 
almost designed to increase absenteeism. 
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It is not necessary to rest on the War Department’s judgment, however, 
for there is a wealth of evidence pointing to the demoralizing effect of sick 
bonus plans such as these unions propose. ‘Take, for example, the reports 
to employees of companies that tried full-pay sick bonuses back in the days 
when absenteeism was not a serious problem. The 1939 Medical Bulletin 
of the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, states: 

Within a few months after the full-time sickness benefit program replaced the half- 
time sickness benefit policy in the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, both the days 
lost each month from illness and the amount of money paid out each month by the 
company for sickness benefits began to skyrocket so alarmingly and so completely out 
of proportion to the rather moderate increase in personnel that some uneasiness was 
felt about the new program. 

The Boston Edison News of July, 1940, commented on sickness wage 
as follows: 


It is a fact, also, that the morbidity experience in industry has a marked relation- 
ship to the liberality of benefits paid for sickness, meaning that the less the sickness 
benefit payments, the less the amount of sickness and hence the better attendance record. 

Unfortunately, many workers feel that they are entitled to sickness benefits as pro- 
vided under any plan, and that such benefits should apply as rapidly as they accrue, 
otherwise the workers feel that they are being deprived of something. 


There are a number of other similar cases. In every instance where 
employees formerly enjoying some nominal sick compensation were changed 
to a full-pay basis, there followed a sharp increase in sick claims, which 
brought the companies’ sick claim rates far above the normal level for 
actual sickness in the employed population. 

In most of these cases the employer attempted to cure the abuse of 
the full-pay plan by: 


1. Establishing and enforcing shop rules providing severe penalties for 
failure to report the true reason for each absence on the first day and 
at regular intervals thereafter. 

2. Hiring a staff of nurses and doctors to visit reported-sick employees 
in their homes. 

3. Increasing the waiting period before benefits were paid in the case of 
each illness. 

4. Organizing elaborate systems to accumulate the individual employees’ 
sick claim records and to review and disallow suspected claims. 

With all this machinery, the sick claim rates remained from go per 
cent to over 100 per cent above the basic national averages as long as 
full pay was allowed. The sick claim level of only 1g0 per cent of normal 
rates was achieved in organizations where the great majority of wage earners 
had long service records, where turnover was negligible, and there were a 
great many supervisors per 100 employees. In factories that had expanded 
rapidly, had normal turnover rates, and the usual proportion of factory 
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supervision, sick claim absenteeism persisted at 200 per cent or more of 
normal, even under vigorous administrative procedure. 


A TEMPTATION TO MALINGER 


It seems well established by industrial experience that if there is no 
financial loss to the individual from sickness, a very substantial proportion 
of any group of factory workers will be tempted to malinger, or at least 
to exaggerate their indispositions, with a resulting sharp increase in ab- 
senteeism. Even with extremely close supervision, including visits to the 
workers’ homes by a doctor or a trained nurse on the first day of each re- 
ported sickness, the rate will run much higher where full pay is available 
than it does where the worker suffers a significant financial penalty for 
his absence. The level of reported sickness of any given duration is influ- 
enced sharply by either a reduction in the waiting period before payment 
of benefits, or an increase in the rate of benefits paid per day. 

This principle of the effect of increased rate-of sick benefits on the 
number of sick claims per 100 workers is illustrated by a comparison of the 
General Motors New Departure plant at Bristol, Conn., with the plant at 
Meriden, Conn. In the Bristol plant, the regular $14 a week disability in- 
surance payment under the standard General Motors plan, which starts 
after a week’s waiting period, is supplemented under a private plan by an 
additional payment of $7 a week which is retroactive for the first week 
and accumulates daily thereafter, giving a total of $21 a week of sick bene- 
fits. Meriden, located a few miles away, has only the regular $14 a week 
payment under the General Motors plan. 

Chart I compares the sickness rates in these two General Motors plants 
located in the same area and performing the same type of operation, with 
personnel drawn from comparable backgrounds. Each year the rate of re- 
ported sickness is about 60 to 70 per cent higher at Bristol, where the total 
benefit is $21 a week, than it is in the Meriden plant, which pays only $14. 

If an increase of benefits from $14 to $21 a week increases the fre- 
quency of sick claims by 60 per cent, what would be the effect of the $42 a 
week benefit rate proposed by these unions? 

Retaining a substantial community of interest between the disabled 
worker and the organization compensating him for his disability in order 
to assure a prompt return to work upon recovery and to prevent abuse of 
the indemnity is important in all types of health and accident protection. 
For example, the workmen’s compensation laws of the various states provide 
that weekly benefits for time lost as a result of industrial accidents be 
limited to a stated fraction of normal earnings, usually 50 or 67 per cent, 
and to an absolute top figure of about $25 a week in the most generous states. 
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THE EFFECT OF FULL-PAY SICK LEAVE lll 


Moreover, the laws provide a waiting period following the injury be- 
fore compensation begins. This waiting period ranges up to 14 days, with 
the greatest number of the states requiring a seven-day waiting period. In 
some cases the compensation is paid retroactively for the waiting period 
if the disability lasts for a considerable period of time. 

If a moderate rate of compensation, available only after a waiting 
period, is important in the case of industrial accidents where the fact of 
the injury is usually fairly clear-cut and recovery should be predictable, it 
becomes doubly important to maintain the community of interest before 
indemnifying against miscellaneous non-industrial disabilities which in- 
clude such easily simulated and ill-defined diagnoses as “tired feeling,” 
“lame back,” “run down condition,” “nervous exhaustion,” “melancholia,” 
“dizziness,” “nausea,” “hypochondria,” etc. 

E. J. Faulkner, in his book Accident and Health Insurance,* observes 
on page 128, “One of the few definite statements that can be made concern- 
ing moral hazard is that it increases with the amount of the indemnity.” 

Even the liberal Wagner-Murray-Dingell national health insurance 
bill now before Congress proposes benefits for sick disability only to the 
amount of $6 a week for the individual and $3 a week for each dependent, 
with what might be called a “scale of living supplement” equal to 25 per 
cent of the difference between normal weekly earnings and $12 a week, the 
total not to exceed 80 per cent of normal earnings. 

For the average General Motors worker earning about $42 for a week 
of 40 hours, with two dependents, this proposed law would pay $19.50 a 
week after the first week of sickness. This $19.50 a week under the pro- 
posed national health insurance program compares with the $14 a week 
benefit which most General Motors workers now enjoy under group health 
insurance. 

Perhaps the best example of what can be expected in the way of in- 
creased absenteeism under the proposal for 12 days’ sick bonus a year can 
be had by examining how the Federal Civil Service sick leave operates in 
mechanical bureaus, such as the Government Printing Office. In normal 
peace times these departments showed an average of over 10 full days taken 
off each year out of 15 days’ sick leave. Recently the record has become 
much worse as irresponsible youth, very old persons, and former unemploy- 
ables are added to the roll. In fact, a great many government employees 
in mechanical jobs have come to consider the 15 days a year as a matter of 
right, to be taken whenever they do not quite feel like working. The prob- 
lem is much less acute in government offices which are largely clerical and 
administrative, even though the sick-leave plans are identical for all civil 
servants. 
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* McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 
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Obviously, full-pay sick bonuses result in a sharp increase in absenteeism 
for the average wage earner. Needless to say, any increase in questionable 
sick claims at this time would interfere seriously with the General Motors 
war production effort. 


‘POLICE’ REQUIREMENTS ENORMOUS 


The degree to which a sick bonus plan is abused is dependent to some 
extent upon the policing of individual sickness cases, the degree to which 
supervision can follow up the individual employee and make him conscious 
of his work responsibilities, and the attachment of the employee to the 
job. However, even the most vigorous administration and the most de- 
pendable factory employees will show excessive reported sickness in the 
face of full-pay temptations. 

Policing has to be done with doctors or trained nurses who are capable 
of actually examining the allegedly sick employee and putting the case up 
to the worker, his doctor and his supervisor, squarely and authoritatively, 
if they find evidences of malingering or exaggeration. Needless to say, there 
are no extra doctors and nurses available to go around checking up on 
General Motors employees to see whether or not they are abusing a sick 
bonus, with consequent detriment to the war effort. Furthermore, the cost 
of such a careful follow-up would add materially to the expense of the pro- 
gram. 

In fact, the shortage of doctors and nurses in critical manpower areas 
is probably more acute than almost any other occupational group. Yet the 
proposed sick bonus plan would make it necessary to divert literally hun- 
dreds of these critical persons to the job of chasing around examining fac- 
tory workers in an attempt to prevent excessive malingering. Withdrawing 
large numbers of physicians and nurses to police factory workers tempted 
by an extravagant sick bonus plan might seriously jeopardize public health. 

In addition, more detailed follow-up by supervision is necessary to deal 
with the production problems generated by an increase in absenteeism. 
This is almost as difficult to provide as increased medical attention. At the 
present time there is a considerable shortage of people able and trained to 
handle a supervisory position. 

The burden on supervision is increased manyfold by increases in ab- 
senteeism, because: 


1. It is necessary for supervision to follow up the attendance of the 
individual and help in reaching judgments as to the probable hon- 
esty of the individual claim, and act as a guide to the medical de- 
partment and the follow-up system on malingerers and persons who 
are exaggerating their illnesses. 
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2. A full-pay sick plan which results in a substantial number of individ- 
uals taking time off more or less at their convenience for various slight 
personal indispositions makes for increased absenteeism that tends to 
be bunched up on certain preferred days, such as the days following 
paydays and after week-ends and holidays. When the shift opens 
with a very high proportion of workers missing, the problem of re- 
arranging those who do report imposes a very severe load on super- 
vision and results in a decreased efficiency throughout the whole shift 
that is far out of proportion to the number of employees missing. In 
fact, it is generally estimated that if as many as 25 per cent of the 
scheduled personnel fail to show up on any shift, there will be so 
many bottleneck departments unable to operate at all that the shift 
will be practically wasted. Under these conditions the workers are 
frequently kept around for the full shift and given their earnings, but 
the result is practically a complete loss as far as war production for 
the day is concerned. 

From the war production point of view the proposed sick bonus will 
do a great deal more harm than the simple percentage of additional 
lost time would indicate. 

It has been argued, of course, that it is wrong to use economic pres- 
sure to encourage employees to work regularly. Some persons contend 
that our national health would be better and everybody would live longer 
and be happier if there were no economic compulsion to work, and the 
individual worked only when he felt like it. 


NO AID TO MAJOR ILLNESSES 

This improvement in health, expected as a result of a sick benefit 
plan which encourages workers to stay home and nurse small illnesses, should 
be reflected in a reduced rate of long and presumably major illnesses. Com- 
paring the frequency of illnesses lasting more than a week among persons 
paid after a three-day waiting period with those paid after seven days, as 
reflected in a five-year inter-company experience analysis published in the 
October, 1937, Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America, we find 
that the number of these longer sick claims is twice as high in the case of 
persons paid for the fourth and subsequent days of alleged sickness as it is 
for those paid after the seventh day (see Chart II). In other words, not 
only does the short waiting period result in a larger increase in short-term 
sick claims, but, contrary to some persons’ expectations, generous treatment 
for claims of minor sickness does not reduce the incidence of protracted 
illness. In fact, where short illnesses were compensated, the rate of longer- 
term sickness doubled. Thus, it appears that the major factors controlling 
the rate of long- and short-term claims are economic as well as medical, and 
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that any increase in the basis of compensation will bring a d:-;: cportionate 
rise in reported sicknesses, the major portion of which will be distinct!v 
marginal in character. 


‘PERSONAL REASONS’ BIGGEST FACTOR 

The question arises as to how serious is the problem of true illness 
as a cause of the increase in absenteeism among General Motors workers. 
Chart III compares the trend of reported sick absenteeism lasting more 
than a week among General Motors workers with short-term absences for 
personal reasons, from 1941 through October, 1943, the last month for 
which data were available. Note from the chart that there has been com- 
paratively little increase in sickness lasting more than a week, while per- 
sonal short-term absences of less than a week have practically trebled since 
1941, Suggesting rather strongly that personal factors, including temporary 
indispositions, have accounted for a good part of total absenteeism. Epi- 
demics like the recent flu wave should be excepted from this generalization, 
of course. 

Further light on the nature of this increasing short-term absenteeism is 
provided by the fact that absenteeism is concentrated on the day after payday 
and Mondays, with good attendance on paydays themselves. This is fur- 
ther evidence of the non-medical character of the increase in short-term 
absences in General Motors plants. 

Absences run high in weeks that include holidays and at the beginning 
of the hunting season, and similar times, indicating further that short-term 
absences which make the serious absenteeism problem are largely a result 
of personal factors other than sickness. 

Short absences are at a peak among men under 25, while sickness last- 
ing over a week is high beyond the age of 60. The big problem of short- 
term absences among men in General Motors is not due to sickness, which 
increases with advancing age, but rather to personal needs and whims 
which divert the employee from his scheduled work. The plant records 
show that when the individuals returning from absences of a day or two 
or three are asked, “Why?”, in 70 per cent of the cases, sickness is given as 
the reason. This is a natural answer which covers a multitude of sins very 
easily. 

Any full-pay sick bonus plan would compensate workers for these al- 
leged short-term sicknesses and would naturally make absenteeism even more 
attractive than it is today. 


GENERAL MOTORS MEDICAL PROGRAM 
General Motors has long been conscious of the importance of employee 
health. For many years the company has had an extensive medical pro- 
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gram and it has developed a group insurance program designed to spread 
the expenses of persons with serious sickness. General Motors offers its 
employees group insurance plans providing for cash disability benefits, 
hospitalization, and other surgical attention. In addition, there are more 
than 125 physicians, 500 nurses, and 200 laboratory technicians who ad- 
minister daily to the medical needs of General Motors employees. They 
provide complete diagnoses and treatment of occupational diseases, pre- 
liminary diagnoses and temporary treatment of personal ailments and first 
aid in non-occupational emergencies occurring during working hours. All 
this service is, of course, without charge to employees, who may take ad- 
vantage of it during working hours, without loss of pay. 

Furthermore, each employee is urged to take advantage of the physical 
examination offered annually by General Motors plant doctors without 
charge. This is in addition to the pre-employment medical examination. 

General Motors’ medical department has made great strides in con- 
trolling and reducing to a minimum real sickness among employees. The 
adoption of the plan proposed by these unions, which too many workers 
would consider a 12-day-vacation-with-pay plan, would so overburden our 
medical department with the investigation and examination of employees 
suffering imagined or exaggerated ills that its real and most valuable effec- 
tiveness would be lost. 


IN SUMMATION 

Not only would the 12-day sick bonus proposed by these unions be 
bad for production; it would not protect employees against the really 
important health hazard. Individual workers’ savings are now at high 
levels, while worker obligations on installment contracts and other loans are 
lower than they have been for years. Present insurance plans distribute 
over the group a considerable proportion of the cost of sickness to the in- 
dividual. Under these conditions, few workers need protection against 
loss of income for sick periods of a few days or even a week or two. 

It is a general principle of insurance that in order to keep the ad- 
ministrative costs at reasonable levels and to avoid the evils of malingering, 
coverage should not be written against risks so small that the individual 
can bear them from his own pocket without real suffering. Protection against 
any sort of casualty, including sickness, is only fully justified in areas where 
the loss covered would be a severe financial blow to the individual. The 
12-day plan proposed by these unions fails to provide adequate protection 
for cases of real need where true sickness extends over a period of weeks, 
while it affords an excessive temptation to take a day off now and then 
for persons who are not really sick. It provides a general grab bag and 
ter:., tation to chisel, without providing any real protection for the con- 
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scientious employees who have become the victims of serious accident or 
disease. 

Thus, it appears that the unions’ proposed sick bonus plan does not 
protect employees from any serious financial risk, but it does offer a moral 
hazard for a large portion of them. Every 1 per cent of additional absen- 
teeism encouraged by this plan can be counted on to reduce war. production 
at least 2 per cent. It seems not unreasonable to estimate that the total 
increased absenteeism to be expected from this sick bonus plan would be 
at least 24 per cent of scheduled man-hours, and the total effect would be 
to interfere directly with production to the extent of at least a 5 per cent 
net reduction in war output. In addition, it would be necessary to compute 
the time of the doctors, nurses and additional supervision needed to follow 
up and prevent even more flagrant abuses in order to estimate accurately 
the full potential injury to the war effort. 


Four Years of War Training 


THE War Manpower Commission has announced that there were more than 13,300,- 

000 enrollments in organized training programs in which men and women were 
trained for war jobs in the four-year period beginning July 1, 1940, and ending 
June 30, 1944. The training was provided by training agencies cooperating with the 
WMC Bureau of Training. ; 

The public vocational schools, under the program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, enrolled 6,562,411, of which 2,586,792 enrollments were 
in pre-employment courses, and 3,975,619 in supplementary courses. The Engineer- 
ing, Science and Management War Training program, given in selected colleges, 
had 1,558,123 enrollments. The Food Production War Training program, conducted 
through vocational agricultural schools, had 3,035,566 enrollments. The Training 
Within Industry program enrolled 1,375,767 supervisors, who in turn provided instruc- 
tion for millions of war plant workers. The National Youth Administration (no 
longer in existence) provided training for 772,756 persons during the 1942 and 1943 
fiscal years. 

During the four-year period, Apprentice Training Service, which cooperates with 
industry in the setting up of organized training programs of the apprenticeship or 
advancing worker type, served 43,050 plants. 

Visual Aid for War Training, a unit of the U. S. Office of Education, has pro- 
duced close to 150 motion pictures and film strips, of which 120,781 prints have been 
purchased by industry and schools and used in war training programs. 








ANSWERS TO ““How’s Your PsyCHOLOGyY?” 
Leaders: A (8); B (10); C (4); D (7); E (3); F (1); G (6). 
Seales: H (13); I (11); J (18); K (17); L (12); M (15); N (19). 
Vocabulary: O (33); P (32); Q (28); R (24); S (21); T (27); U (22); V (25); W (29); X (30); 
Y (31). 
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Letters Vo The Editor 





Jobs for Tomorrow 


G. F. HAGERMAN* 
and 
EVELYN E. HANSON* 


At the present time, when manpower is 
uppermost in the minds of all persons on 
the hiring line, it would be well to consider 
its position in the postwar period. Today 
we have more jobs than applicants; a few 
short years ago we had more applicants than 
jobs. Will the war, which has wrought this 
change, leave us in any better position to 
face the manpower problem than before? 

The depression years brought forcibly 
home to us the tragedy of one-job careers. 
Wall Street and industry flooded the market 
with men and women who had devoted the 
major portion of their lives to one method 
of earning a livelihood and who, when these 
channels were suddenly closed, were left 
stranded and uncertain where to turn. It 
is human nature to remain in one groove 
for years; while we may acknowledge the 
possibility of our lives being disrupted, we 
never seriously consider it. So it was with 
these people. When unemployment faced 
them, they offered a prospective employer 
nothing but past glories—they didn’t realize 
they had anything else to offer, and conse- 
quently they remained without jobs. They 
forgot that unless your services can be used 
to produce more business or to create busi- 
ness, you are worthless to the economic 
structure—it is not what you have done but 
what you can do that counts. 


BROADER VISION REQUIRED 

During times of stress, it is true, even 
dogged perseverence and ingenuity often 
fail to bring a job to light; but a standing 
quota of unemployed during normal times 
indicates a definite lack of ability to perceive 
the relationship of specific jobs to other 
lines of endeavor. Every job, however small 
~all knowledge, however slight—can be used 
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in other fields, but we must know where to 
apply it. This does not call for expensive 
training courses; it only means that we must 
broaden our vision, take stock of our per- 
sonal assets, and consider our jobs in the 
light of their application to every and any 
type of industry. 

The war, of course, has taken the matter 
entirely out of our hands, but the results 
should indicate to everyone the limitless 
possibilities of the suggestion. During this 
present emergency, labor of all kinds has 
been pressed into the production of war 
materials. People who had never been in- 
side a factory, to whom machine terminol- 
ogy was as foreign as a different language, 
have become machine operators and, what 
is more, good ones. Who ever thought that 
the nimble fingers of a pianist would make 
him a superior assembler, that an artist 
would find a place for his talents in camou- 
flage and at drafting boards, that being a 
midget would offer an advantage over others 
in the production of safe airplane wings? 
These and many similar facts have been 
demonstrated during this war. 

When the war is over, these people will 
return to their own work, but they will do 
a better job because of the experience they 
have had. They will also have the assurance 
that, if their own vocation is closed to them, 
there are other avenues where their abili- 
ties can be utilized. In some instances, as in 
the case of an insurance salesman, fuller 
understanding of the factory worker and of 
industry’s problems will lead to a substan- 
tial increase in income—e.g., by enabling 
the salesman to offer more intelligent sug- 
gestions and a more economic coverage. 

To those in personnel work, this experi- 
ence should teach the most valuable lesson 
of all: not to judge an applicant’s ability to 
do a new job solely by what he has done but 
rather in the light of what he shows promise 
of being able to do. We have all discovered 
that, even with largely untrained help at 
our disposal, true placement work still 
enters the picture, and that indiscriminate 
allocation of jobs inevitably increases turn- 
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ever. We have found that a watchmaker is 
far more efficient on delicate work than in 
handling heavy materials; that a girl accus- 
tomed to arduous farm labor will find a 
challenge in a production machine and be 
thoroughly dissatisfied with tedious inspec- 
tion. These are valuable lessons, and they 
should not be forgotten because the war 
ends. We must not revert to our former 
inflexible yardsticks. We must have specific 
standards, certainly, and they will of course 
be higher after the war than now; but we 
must learn to perceive the potentialities of 
the applicants before us. These people ex- 
pect the employment unit to know what 
they are best equipped for, and employers 
depend on us to place them where they will 
give the greatest return. It is our job not 
to fail either of them. This more intelligent 
approach to the problem of employment 
should enable us to cope more effectively 
with the possibility of a postwar depression. 


Industry and 
College Training 
GEORGE W. CASE* 


I read the article by Mr. C. T. Reid en- 
titled “Industry’s New Stake in College 
Training” some time ago, and have had it 
on my desk awaiting an opportunity to 
write you about it. It is one of the best 


* Director, Engineering, Science and Management War 
Training. 


papers on this subject that I have ever read. 

This article should be read and pondered 
by every engineering college instructor and 
by instructors in business administration 
curricula. I have maintained industrial con- 
tacts through summer employment and 
leaves of absence as a guiding principle in 
my own college work over a period of 35 
years and encouraged instructors to follow 
this practice when I went to New Hampshire 
as Dean of the College of Technology. I 
have always felt that engineering instructors 
should not be allowed to teach more than 
two or three years without refreshing their 
knowledge of industrial practices by work 
on the job. 

Those of us in administrative positions 
in engineering colleges find it difficult to ar- 
range for these periods of practical employ- 
ment for instructors, especially because of 
the increased living cost of instructors with 
two or three children while away from their 
regular stations. Most colleges have plans 
by which an instructor may be granted a 
leave of absence for study for a year on half 
pay, or half a year on full pay, but it is 
rather difficult to persuade the councils set 
up to advise college presidents to recom- 
mend that men be paid part or all of their 
salary when working on another job. This 
is probably because many of our institutions 
with engineering schools have such large 
liberal arts divisions. 
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